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EDITORIAL NOTES 


T the moment of going to press no adequate report has reached me 

of the international congress of writers ‘“‘ for the defence of cul- 

ture” which opened in Paris on June 21st. A number of authors who 

are impressed by the restraints which in some countries threaten the 
free expression of ideas, and with it all that we call culture, have called this 
conference to define the conditions which are indispensable to the exist- 
ence of creative literature, and to consider means of defence. Mr. E. M. 
Forster and Mr. Aldous Huxley were there, amongst others, for England. 
(It is a pity that Mr. H. G. Wells, both as himself and as President of the 
P.E.N. Club, was not able to be present.) For France there were MM. 
André Gide, Barbusse, Malvaux and Jules Romains ; for Germany, Th. 
and H. Mann and L. Feuchtwanger; America, Spain, Zcheckoslovakia, 
Sweden and Russia were represented by J. dos Passos, Valle Inclan, Karel 
Capek, Bojer, Maxim Gorki, Al. Tolstoy and Cholokhov. 

I understand that there has been some attempt to spread the impression 
that the agencies controlling this movement are Communist. It is true 
that Soviet Russia was represented at the Congress. (It was well that it 
should be.) Communist suppression of freedom of thought is just as harm- 
ful as Fascist. But the names of the persons who were to take the leading 
part in the Congress are sufficient guarantee that the attack will be upon 
intellectual tyranny no matter where it comes from. Our world exists, in 
spite of all its stupidity, by virtue of ideas; and those who know the 
necessity of ideas and the literature which expresses them are drawn 
together, as they are bound to be, when a new theory of the State threatens 


reversion to barbarism. 
Qn tor mn 


\ N J AS it despair of the novel or high hopes for the future of {the drama 

that inspired Dr. Mackail’s speech at the annual supper of the 
Elizabethan Literary Society ? There were signs, he said, that the drama 
was on its way to take its old place again, and that the novel would die of 
exhaustion. The latter was suffering from over-production; the small 
fraction of modern fiction that had merit was being out-crowded by the 
third and fourth-rate and no-rate-at-all work in which it was embedded 
and encrusted. 


But fiction does not stand alone in respect of the fact that its best is 
1s 
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always being squeezed if not squeezed out by the less good or the not-good 
of the same species. Drama itself is surely in just as bad a case. The unsoph- 
isticated populace is in a majority everywhere, and the theatre manager 
who must fill a house for a hundred performances is dependent on it as the 
publisher is not. The films, of course, are still more dependent on the 
crowd and the crowd-taste, and that is why more progress has not been 
made in developing fine forms of art out of the new, hitherto undreamed-of 
opportunities offered by cinematography. But perhaps it is not so much the 
crowd itself which is to blame, but the rooted belief prevalent among 
mass-producers of all kinds—producers of plays, films, and newspapers— 
that the pepulace is not to be trusted, and that it must be given what the 
caterers think it wants. The public taste is being perpetually kept down 
by the contempt in which it is held by the universal providers. 


man on 74) 


HE number of novels produced every year continues to increase, but 

actually fiction is not suffering from mass-production as films are, 
or daily newspapers. ‘‘ The Good Companions,’ I suppose, or “ The 
Fountain ”’ might be said to be mass-produced ; but such books are rare 
exceptions. The quantity of fiction consumed by the masses continues to 
increase ; and the total number of hours devoted to its perusal in buses, 
trains and restaurants by young women alone must run into billions of 
reader-hours per year. But thousands of different novels are constantly 
added to this stream, and the over-production complained of appears to 
lie in the large number of separate novels published rather than in the large 
total sold and read. ‘The good and half-good and bad are always jostling 
against one another. Yet the sorting-out process takes place much more 
effectually—in the long run, if not always at once—than might be expected ; 
and on the whole an infinite variety of tastes, from the consciously high- 
brow to the rudimentary popular, is provided for with more precision 
than is possible in the case of the really mass-produced films and news- 
papers. 

74) an L774) 


Bur the fact that so many novels are being produced and so many 
read does not in itself seem to be a sign of exhaustion. Why does it 
suggest to Dr. Mackail that fiction is likely to die ? And is it really the case 
as he says, that drama in the seventeenth century came to grief as the 
result of over-production ? Was not this result produced rather by a change 
in the circumstances of production, which afforded access to the theatre 
to the fashionable few and denied it to the many, so that drama tended to 
become an aristocratic art not nourished by any aristocratic tradition ? It 
seems unimaginable that when the habit of reading has become universal 
people reading as naturally as they talk, the written word should cease 
to be a favourite medium for appealing to the imagination and affording 
pleasure. Popular biographies may fill part of the place. Anthologies and 
travel books may become competitors with novels. It may even happen — 
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that the great public some day may be induced to read poetry, good and 
bad, as eagerly as it now reads fiction, good and bad. But it is unbelievable 
that in our time the novel, in spite of the competition of the cinema, the 
B.B.C. and other forms of literature, should die of exhaustion. 


on man ton 


bye it has to be admitted that very little fiction of the highest order 
has been produced in this country during the last ten years. It is 
just conceivable that those who take their art seriously may feel impatient 
with the novel as a literary form, as painters with representational paint- 
ing ; they may feel that all that can be done with plot and character has 
already been done, and that all the changes have been rung. On the other 
hand, in a book written about a dozen years ago (and many times reprinted) 
we find Mr. Percy Lubbock saying that the language of the novel gives a 
possible scope to the novelist so wide and so little explored that the novel 
may now be starting upon a fresh life. “‘ There is still so much to be done, 
after a couple of centuries of novel-writing without a pause; there are 
unheard-of experiments to be made.” 


ar ya) con 


O just when it seemed that the novel had achieved as much as it was 

capable of achieving in respect of plot, description, character and 
thought, Mr. Lubbock came along and said that it was only beginning. 
Here was all the material ready to hand awaiting experiment by the author 
capable of refining upon the refinements of technique. The narrator who 
obtruded himself so egotistically in the works of Thackeray or Dickens or, 
for that matter, Meredith, will henceforward hide behind the scenes. He 
may withdraw, as the dramatist is bound to do in the theatre, to allow his 
persons to tell their own story, and reveal what is to be revealed by their 
mere behaviour. Thus Henry James in The Awkward Age, and 'Tchekhov 
in many of his short stories. It will be observed that this purely dramatic 
method gains rarefication of atmosphere and fineness of edge by a deliberate 
sacrifice of powers that are at the disposal of the novelist and are lacking 
to the dramatist ; it is not suitable for all purposes. 

There is a wider range of opportunities for a writer who, setting himself 
at the viewpoint of a person in the novel, shows his or her world as Flaubert 
showed that of Madame Bovary. The writer may vary the method at will, 
showing now the tract of vision as it is for this or that character, and now 
this vision re-translated in the mind of a detached observer. If the main 
use of a novel is to enable us to live vicariously, then endless opportunities 
of experience are afforded when the novelist can annex a whole new world 
by simply looking out through the eyes of this or that or another individual 
—as many worlds are at his disposal as there are people, supposing him to 
have the power of getting at the centre of vision of each. For the reader the 
effect may be enhanced if the novelist is tactful enough to know when to 
drop the pedantry of a relentless technique, and to let an eavesdropper 
do some of the observing. 
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R. WALTER DE LA MARE, who is incapable of pedantry, or of 
Moxine the slave of his own technique, has done this admirably within 
a short story. In Selina’s Parable we are taken with Selina to look with her 
out of the smallest little window in her house, so small that she can only 
see out of it with comfort by kneeling. Through the little window we see 
her farmyard, full of cocks and hens, ducks, doves and a few predatory 
wildings, and the farmer ponderously traversing the yard towards the 
granary ‘“ in his usual stout Alexander-Selkirkian fashion ” (that Alexander- 
Selkirk touch is Mr. de la Mare’s, not Selina’s) ; and through the window 
we observe the feathered mob expectantly clustered outside the granary 
like an assemblage of humanity waiting to be admitted to a theatre. When 
the farmer emerges, empty-handed, and moves away leaving the door 
open behind him, we hear Selina sighing the happiest of sighs, and exclaim- 
ing ‘‘ God bless me, they'll go in and help themselves.” “‘ Selina, transfixed 
there in a felicity bordering upon rapture, watched ”—they adventure in, 
the hens, the cocks, the ducks, the doves, the predatory wildings, and 
emerge one by one, peevish, crestfallen, damped. Their god had deceived 
them. And Selina moralizes upon her farmyard life, and Mr. de la Mare 
stands behind Selina, and behind Mr. de la Mare are Gods innumerable 
ironically reviewing the world they have made. 
won om 77s) 

A Bore: little story by Mr. de la Mare is interesting because it shows 

that it is possible to use the method of internal narration (with 
deliberate inexactitude) without being in the least recondite. Such a writer 
as Mrs. Virginia Woolf is likely to be more difficult ; she is often content 
to record the movements in the mind which she is watching, not caring 
to give clues to the succession of impressions which she presents, because 
she demands of the reader to the full her own demonic power of entering 
into possession of another mind. 

(774) or 77) 

UT to say that the range and potentiality of the novel have been 

increased since Flaubert and Henry James gave it a new turn is not 
to say that the older kinds of novel are dead. At the moment the artistic 
world is suffering from the divorce of the intellectual from the common 
man, each moving in a separate plane, the latter being deprived of the 
taste and curiosity of the former, the former of the other’s vitality and zest. 
We seem compelled to choose between crude force on the one hand and 
the ultra-rarefied on the other ; and in some cases, where, as in Joyce, the 
effort has been made to combine the two, we get a hybrid which, however 
interesting, is not wholly satisfactory. There is some significance in the 
fact that the majority of the world which is neither sophisticated nor stupid 
still has recourse to such a writer as Mr. Wells, who despises the refinements 
of art, stands in the main line of the English tradition, and touches the 
vivid actual world at a thousand points; and may possibly in the future 
have a successor with some of his powers and free from some of his defects. 


R. A. SCOTT-JAMES 


MARE AND FOAL 
Lino-cut by STANISLAUS BRIEN 
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THE STRANGE COMEDY 


By LAURENCE WHISTLER 


Here’s a sweet comedy. ’T begins with O 
Dolentis and concludes with ha, ha, he ! 


FTER the clock that ticks away the day 
Avec to children in the shadowy hall 


Has kept twelve hours all our goings on 
Within a strict and dictatorial sway ; 
After my naked character through all 
Has suffered armour of normality, 
And crossed its dagger with each minute and won 
The approved and empty poise of decency, 
An uncle or a gentleman or son, 
For growth inflicts a dozen masks on one ; 
When only in the rooms the breath of hay 
Is left when evening on the blue witch-ball 
Has dwindled to a point of silver light 
And dew and darkness for the spirit fall—— 


Then pleased another hateful day has gone, 

And lonely, listening for a ghost of you 

In this old room of locked, familiar night 

Where you have slept, as the walls know too well, 
I creep into my bed and all my fighting’s done 
And having no white arms to creep into, 

I creep unarmed into the sheets alone 

Wishing, through all my wishing, to become 

The blissful prince again that I once was 

When I kept palace in my mother’s womb. 


They say I only come to you because 

I would return to that one utter joy 

Of marvellous nothing nearest to a tomb ! 

But a warm tomb. They say the breathless girl 
Assumes that passionate longing of the boy— 
And you are made a beacon in my sea, 

The light at which for ever now I’ll steam, 
My little port built round so gorgeously 

Your navel, like a bubble in stirred cream, 
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Only that our two loves of such a force 

So near, so generous, palpable, proud, sweet, 

In this indifferent world, 

May start one night on its tremendous course 
Our spit and image, racing with unknown feet 
Poor child, through heaven where no pain can be 
In your dark dreamless beauty softly curled, 

To launch alone into an icy sea 

Hammered by pains for ever, a sail unfurled. 


They say this of us, knowing you and me 
Much better than ourselves, these learned men ; 
That we who are the eloquence of youth 
Want only to be soundless babes again. 
We know their testimony is the truth. 
Yet strange, that when our beauties flame, and they 
Approach from kiss to kiss the gorgeous Mass 
That the same night redeems the world, they lay 
The simple supper of our ecstasy 
All for a phantom uninvited guest ! 
That though we burn and kiss our bloom away 
While the pale Crown assumes the chimney-pot, 
All we are seeking actually is rest, 
With arms that murder rest ! 

Strange comedy, 
When all your lust unquenchable and hot 
Can only nudge in me a craving deep 
To go twelve paces to another room 
And twenty years to a forgotten womb, 
To a cold, aging woman, light of sleep, 
Who listens to our silence while she prays, 
Like the pure moon that called her to its light, 
The snow of glory on her saintly gaze, 
Quite still ; quite spent ; dead beauty’s famished urn 
Outside whose room I crept and creeping must return 
Blessing the clock that ticks away the night ! 
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EPITAPH FOR A GOD LOST IN AN 
EARTHQUAKE 


By CHARLOTTE HALDANE 


ARDEN-POOL god of Nepal 

(5 your water-borne throne lying, 
On no bier, nor dying, 

But ringed with rose-red walls, 

Your hissing fountain-snakes rearing 

Heads’ crown to guard your sleep : 

My heart stoops to salute you. 


So you lay centuries through, 

As those gentle people who made you 

Laid you among soft water 

And their daughters, in solemn sunlit hours 
Would bring a flower, 

Dropping soft snow-flake petals upon you, 
Their rue, and their rosemary for remembrance, 
Tenderness, rose-petal dew falling soundlessly 
Down to you. 


Outside grew the monstrous world 

Unfurling man’s crime to man. 

On you, beneath your blue canopy, fell only years like dew. 
You lay wrapt away in your secret walled garden, 

Smiling in your sleep as a god should ; 

Impervious to ‘Time’s carnage, 

To the hideous ravage wrought upon the world 

By blood.— 


Indifferent god— 


Until Earth, with her own devastating hands 
‘Tore you too, asunder. 

Did you turn in your sleep at last then, 

For one instant waking tremblingly to lend an ear 
To the drum-roll of her mad internal thunder 

As that rebellious mother longer 

Refused to bear you upon her jealous bosom, 
Making of her bowels your tomb ? 
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Or were you still, oh god, still graciously cool ? 

Even as the exquisite tranquillity of your secret pool 

Split, heaving on that lustful bosom 

That, crackling with jealous rage burst at last her aged crust 
And sucked you like any pitiable human corpse 

Back into the primeval dust whence man came 

But no gods. 


STAY SAFE AT HOME 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


HRICE blest is he, 

Untravelled, learned in tranquillity ; 
But somewhat blest 

Is he who in his wanderings tastes no rest. 


Never to move 

From the dear acres of his boyish love 
Whose humblest weed 

Enriches love, a blossom and a seed. 


Its lichened stones 
Can fortify the marrow of his bones ; 
Its ivy cling 
To him (and he to it) from June to Spring. 


Transplanted, then 

He is the most unhappy of all men, 
Though memory keep 

Its treasures safe in consciousness or sleep. 


But let him be 
Wary in his home-coming, lest he see 
Even such change, 
Though slight, as shall make everything seem strange. 


He could not bear 
To find the house torn down he looked for there ; 
Or, solid still, 


Its flower-box vanished from the window-sill. 
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What yet remains 

Unaltered will but aggravate his pains, 
And in a flood 

Whelm him beneath his utter lack of good. 


Could he have seen 

New things come slowly where the old had been, 
Not so had broke 

His heart to find all ruined at a stroke. 


Best let him live 
In what imagination still can give: 
Stay safe at home, 
Or once start roving let him always roam. 


TWO POEMS 


By JAN STRUTHER 
THE BURDEN 
"Ts lay down at last the burden of a fruitless love 


Is to know miraculous lightness, to ease chafed shoulder, 
Relax strung sinews, straighten the long-bowed back : 
Yet who, if he could, would not stoop again to hoist it 
For the sake of the enchanted landscape, the cloud pavilions, 
The fritillary fields, the hyacinth mountains, seen from 
The road where without that burden he may not go. 


SONG WITHOUT MUSIC 


OVE, to be sweetest, should keep pace with the year : 
Be new in spring, wild, uncertain and tender, 
Make soul sing, heart ache with wonder 

And exquisite despair ; : 

Grow hot and sure with summer, deepen and strengthen 

To a fiercer beauty 

As dews fall heavy 

And days lengthen ; 

In autumn, ripen and mellow 

To friendship’s grain ; 

Die without pain, 

And leave a richer heart, heart that lies fallow 

All winter, till another love, another spring. 
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By MARGOT DICK 


SEZ to ’im, “ Now look ’ere, Bill” (I sez,) 
I: We all know ’ow you feel about the Lord, 
but you don’t ’ave to shove ’Im down our throats.” 
I sez to ’im, “‘ There ain’t nobody ’ere 
wot don’t respec’ religion in its place, 
but wot’s the good ”’ (I sez,) ‘‘ 0’ sayin’ grace 
before an’ after every pint o’ beer ?”’ 
I sez to ’im, “‘ I ain’t no atheist, 
nor communist, nor anythink like that, 
but I do like to ’ave a cosy chat 
over me arf an’ arf or drop o’ gin, 
without bein’ disturbed by talk o’ sin 
an’ everlastin’ fire, so ’elp me Gawd!” 
(I sez,) ‘‘ I know you take it all to ’eart 
but where’s the ’arm in layin’ orf a bit ? 
No man was ever made all o’ one part 
"is stummick’s just as lively as ’is soul, 
I sez let ’im indulge it while ’e can. 
I don’t set up to be no superman. 
I goes to church on Sundays with the wife 
but there’s a great deal more than that to life, 
an’ Saturday to me is just as blest 
as that there everlastin’ day o’ rest. 
It’s got some go, an’ business gets more brisk.”’ 
I puts it to ’im, “‘ Why I’d ’ate to think 
as anyone was takin’ up the risk 
of ’ell eternal with a drop o’ drink.” 
I sez to ’im, “‘ Bill,” (I sez,) ‘‘ don’t you fret, 
you'll save a brand out o’ the burnin’ yet, 
but don’t you start on me,” (I sez,) “‘ not me. 
I pays me rates an’ taxes, an’ I’m free 
to earn me livin’ just as best I can. 
I puts it to you,” (I sez,) “‘ man to man. 
You comes ’ere for your pint of arf an’ arf, 
don’t blame me if your fancies gets the larf.” 
I thought I’d shut ’im up a bit, an’ then— 
’e lifts ’is mild an’ bitter to’ is face 
an’ casts a narsty look about the place 
an’ sez . . . “‘ The Lord ’ave mercy on you all 
Ah-men ! ” 
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MILLPOND 


By LILIAN BOWES LYON 


LL evening and earth were mine, 
Az one stilled ray 
Touched me, from too far ; 
While green worlds twine 
Me wreaths ephemeral, I revere 
My lost and sentinel star. 
Oh millpond peace profoundly near 
And loveliness that in amber lay ! 
One elder thought austere, 
Light-years away, 
Is matter now more dear 
Than evening and earth are. 


A WOMAN KNITTING 


Translated by HERBERT SIDEBOTHAM* 


I coronatae graviter capillos 
Mille abhinc annos operosiori 
Carneam tactu digitis placebat 
Plectere lanam. 
Ossa contextas acuum regebam 
Arida in vestes duplici coactu, 
Plexa credebam simul et futurum 
Plectere fatum, 
Quod manu tento bene docta certum 
Vestem et undantem refluo labore, 
Ast inassuetum premit, ah, cupido 
Saucia pectus. 
Hos pati luctus negat illa vestis 
Namque contortis laqueis dolorum 
Sanior visus monet involuta 
Vellera prisca. 
Unde Bacchantes cecinere telae 
Unde mulcebant mihi consciae tunc 
Vecta ceu pennis apium sonoris 
Murmura mentem ? 
Pone fugerunt veneres juventae, 
Milliesque anni repetita meta, 
Nunc mea abreptis anima, heu, vagatur 
Nuda coronis. 


* ae first four lines of these verses were published in Mr. Sidebotham’s letter last 
month, | 
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DECENNIAL 


By FORD MADOX FORD 


(It is ten years on the day of writing since the last book of Joseph Conrad’s writing was 
posthumously published in New York.) 


I 


T is, singularly enough, the Mirror of the Sea that most affects me 

when, ten years after the death of Joseph Conrad, I sit in New York 

and read his works—and then the books that are not about the lives of 

seamen: The Secret Agent, Under Western Eyes, Nostromo and Heart 
of Darkness. . . . Stories of the sea are monotonous and the sea is too 
much with us ; but the authentic memories of a man like Conrad, enslaved 
by that malignant and stupid element, have an authenticity and a pathos 
that is immensely touching and affecting. . . . And should that appraisal 
of the land stories of poor Conrad be in the end accepted as the major 
works of that great and romantic poet his poor ghost would be singularly 
appeased. 

He never tired of protesting that he was not a writer about the sea; he 
detested the sea as a man detests a cast mistress and with the hatred of a 
small man who has on freezing nights of gales to wrestle with immense 
yards and dripping cordage ; his passion became to live out of sight of the 
sea and all its memories; he never tired of repeating Christina Rossetti’s 
last written words : 

A little while and we shall be 
Please God, where there is no more sea. 


But the curious, oriental courtiership in his disposition which led him 
to greet the humblest of human beings with gestures of servility, with 
strokings of the hand, with bending of the back and with verbal eulogia 
that would have added glory to a tsar on his throne—and I have seen him, 
I emphasize, behave with an identical oriental display before an old 
labourer’s wife, his child’s nurse, myself, a peer of the realm, Messrs. 
Gosse, Garnett and Galsworthy, his own son aged twelve, or the deaf, 
grizzled, tangled-bearded old farmer who farmed the land of the Pent, so 
that, if he was a respecter of persons, he respected all persons alike—acting 
then on the conviction that every Briton liked to think of himself as having 
veins filled with Viking blood, that curious oriental spirit of courtiership 
led him during six-elevenths of his writing life to shower bouquets all 
over the sea from Tilbury Dock to Palembang and back by way of Sydney 
Heads... . 

He had that curious half-misconception of the English character. So that 
he must needs begin his matchless Youth with the statement : 
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This could have happened nowhere but in England where men and sea inter- 
penetrate, so to speak, the sea entering into the life of most men and the men 
knowing something or everything about the sea... . 

The sea, certainly, in England enters more into the consciousness of the 
average Englishman than into those of inhabitants of Illinois or Central 
Russia—but not very much more. Most English boys of my generation 
read, like Conrad himself, the novels of Marryatt and from ten years of age 
till twelve we all imagined ourselves captains of seventy-fours or Admirals 
of the Fleet. But it stopped pretty well there and the English boy of to-day 
does not even read Peter Simple. But still, flogged into it by Conrad’s 
carefully simulated enthusiasm, the Englishman of the second—and 
perhaps a little of the first—decade of this century, when he had a book of 
Conrad’s in his hand, would puff out his chest and remember that he was 
a hardy Norseman, a son of Drake, a companion in arms of Lord Nelson, 
or the first-mate of an Australian wool clipper. And, in revenge, that same 
Englishman exacted that Conrad should write exclusively about the 
sea. 

It was a curious and wanton Nemesis. For many years of his life almost 
all the English whom Conrad met were men connected with the sea. And 
with his highly developed sense of nationalities, Conrad was almost super- 
aware of the part that the sea has played in the history of the English race 
—of the Anglo-Saxon congeries of nations. 

Most men enter London by way of Charing Cross or Victoria, railway 
stations sixty-odd miles away from the sea and its ships. Therefore for 
them London is the City of London. If you questioned them and they were 
at all knowledgeable men, they might confess to a dim awareness that 
there were some ships, somewhere, tucked away in a negligible corner, 
much as an inhabitant of Minneapolis coming to New York might agree 
that somewhere near the Battery sea-going craft would probably be to be 
found. . . . So either might agree that it might be appropriate to speak 
of the City and Port of London, or New York, as the case may be. 

But Conrad first approached London from its amazing other end, going 
up a great, silver-grey estuary between sixty miles of docks, all with sea- 
going ships lying shoulder to shoulder, like fish in thick shoals. And he 
was confronted with grandiosenesses, evidences of wealth, steadfastness, 
courage, enterprise, justice in a world where the first and last of the virtues 
is the quality of ship-shapeness. So for Conrad that metropolis was the 
Port of London though, as an afterthought, he might have conceded that 
you might reasonably style it the Port and City of London. And, for some 
years, that remained his naive psychology. 

When he wrote “This could have happened nowhere but in England,” 
and the rest he was expressing what for him was the God’s truth . . . of 
the moment. For even when he left off from following the sea and whilst 
he was writing Youth and Heart of Darkness he still lived within sound of 
the steamer sirens and within hail of the tides—in a dreary hamlet called 
Stamford-le-Hope in among the Essex mud-flats on the edge of Thames. 
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Estuary. And perhaps his finest passage of prose of those his early and as 
if virgin days is precisely the last paragraph of Heart of Darkness : 


“We have lost the first of the ebb,” said the Director suddenly. I raised my 
head. The offing was barred by a black bank of clouds and the tranquil waterway, 
leading to the uttermost ends of the earth flowed sombre under an overcast sky 
—seemed to lead into the heart of an immense darkness. 


I will pause here to make some annotations. Heart of Darkness is a tale 
told viva voce by a ship’s captain on the deck of a cruising yawl to a Director 
of Companies, a Lawyer, an Accountant, all of whom followed the sea to 
the extent of taking week-end cruises in the Nellie—the cruising yawl. 
They formed the society in which Conrad lived at Stamford-le-Hope 
whilst, having left the sea but living near its verge, he was still quivering 
with his attempt, with the aid of the Director, the Lawyer and the 
Accountant, to float a diamond mine in South Africa. For Conrad had his 
adventures of that sort, too—adventures ending naturally in frustration. 
And since, whilst waiting for that flotation to mature, he floated physically, 
during week-ends, in the company of those financiers on the bosom of that 
tranquil waterway he really believed that all the bankers, lawyers and 
accountants of the obscure square mile of city upstream were also seamen, 
or so near it as made no difference. He emerged, of course, from that 
conviction but the tragedy was that, by the time he came to see life more 
collectively and less as a matter of Conway-trained and steadfast individuals 
heroically fighting august North-Westers, the unseeing and malignant 
destiny that waits on us writers set him in such circumstances as robbed 
him of the leisure in which Youth and Heart of Darkness could be written. 
For those two stories were written and re-written and filed and thought 
over and re-thought over and re- and re-thought over by a leisured mind 
of a rare literary commonsense. With his later work it was different, since 
the leisure mood was gone; he thought as it were continually under a 
cloud of panic and finally in moods of despair broke the backs of his books. 
. . . ‘Broke the back” was his own phrase. By it he meant that, after 
months and months or even years and years of desperate and agonized 
thinking, despairingly and at the dictates of Pinker or Pawling or old Mr. 
Blackwood or some other cheque-withholding minister of Destiny, he 
contrived any old end for his book and let it go at that, such a book remain- 
ing for ever after in his mind as a record of failure and of the futility of 
human effort. For obviously the buildings up of such an immense fabric as 
the earlier pages of Nostromo were meant to lead to an impressive, pro- 
tracted and dwelt-upon end. Yet actually the book, as was the case with 
Chance, with Under Western Eyes, with The Secret Agent and with how 
many more, is finished off with the quick, deft touches of a Maupassant 
conte and the rapid invention of any efficient writer of short stories. 

So that, ironically, whilst he was still under the spell of sea-following 
and the hypnotism of mariners, he did his best and, as it were, cleanest 
work. For I think it is to Youth, Heart of Darkness and the matchless Nigger 
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of the Narcissus that those epithets must be ascribed, leaving Almayer and 
the Outpost of Progress to be considered as his prentice work. 

I will add some further notations as to the passage I have quoted from 
Heart of Darkness. It has always seemed to me—and still seems—to be one 
of the most perfect passages of prose in the language and it has for me a 
certain added significance from the fact that it must have been the first 
passage of Conrad’s prose to which I ever paid minute and letter-by-letter 
consideration. He had come to stop with me at the Pent and had there 
received the proofs of the story in one or other of its stages. And being 
worried over—and above all, having the leisure to attend to—his closing 
passages it was the last paragraph to which he first invited me to pay 
attention. 

We must have argued over it for three whole days, going from time to 
time over the beginning and the body of the story, but always at the back 
of the mind considering the last paragraph and returning to it to suggest 
one or other minute change in wording or in punctuation. 

If you will take the trouble to look back to the passage as I have quoted 
it you will see that it begins : “‘ We have lost the first of the ebb.” Actually 
in the copy from which I am quoting—Messrs. Doubleday Doran’s Malay 
edition of 1928—the last paragraph begins: ‘“‘ Marlow ceased and sat 
apart, indistinct and silent, in the pose of a meditating Buddha. Nobody 
moved for a time,”’ and then continues with the Director’s speech. 

In the original version those last two sentences stood apart, the word 
“time ” ending the paragraph. And we tried every possible juxtaposition 
of those sentences, putting ‘‘No one moved for a time” in front of 
Marlow’s ceasing, running that sentence up to the end of the last paragraph 
of speech, cutting it out altogether—because the first principle of the 
technique of Conrad and myself at that time was that you should never 
state a negative. If nobody moves you do not have to make the statement, 
just as if somebody is silent you just do not record any speech of his and 
leave it at that. 

However that negative statement got itself left in at the end, I suppose 
as a matter of cadence, though I remember suggesting the excision of 
‘for a time,” a suggestion that Conrad turned down because that would 
have made the statement too abrupt and dramatic. The last paragraph of a 
story should have the effect of what musicians call a coda—a passage 
meditative in tone, suited for letting the reader or hearer gently down from 
the tense drama of the story in which all his senses have been shut up, into 
the ordinary work-a-day world again. 

In the interest of that tranquillity either Conrad or I suggested the use 
of the adjectival-participle form in the last clause of the paragraph. I can’t 
remember which of us it was because we changed our position morning by 
morning according as the one or the other of us had got up feeling the more 
French. We never read anything but French in those days, but sometimes 
Conrad and less often I would have a British reaction. . . . And to make 
that passage classic English prose you would have to put it : 


From 
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. . the tranquil waterway, leading to the uttermost ends of the earth, flowing 
sombre under an overcast sky, seemed to lead into the heart of an immense darkness 


or, since Conrad—or in the alternative I—might object to the assonance of 
“flowing ” and ‘‘ leading ”’ 


the tranquil waterway, leading to the uttermost ends of the earth, flowed sombre 
under an overcast sky, seeming to lead into the heart of an immense darkness 


which last would be the version I should to-day adopt, as being, with its 
punctuation and all, the most tranquilly classic. 

But I suppose that, in the end, we both of us got up one morning feeling 
unbridledly and unrepentantly Gallic—and so you have only one comma 
and a French dash for punctuation of the whole sentence and the relatively 
harsh ‘‘ seemed ” instead of the tender “‘ seeming.” 

I remember that at that time, over the proofs of this story, I succeeded 
in persuading Conrad that he was really an Elizabethan writing almost- 
blank verse as thus : 

The peroration was magnificent. . . . 

It made me tingle with enthusiasm. 

This, the unbounded power of eloquence, 

Of words, of burning, noble words. There were 
No practical hints to interrupt the magic, 
Current of Phrase, unless a kindly note 

At the foot of the last page.* 


I would go on reading page after page of blank verse like that, drawn 
from the writings of that poor astonished fellow. . . . Remember that I 
was young and unscrupulous then. . . . And he, blinking, half-ravished 
because he thought blank verse something noble, and half-alarmed because 
Mr. Shaw had told him that blank verse was the easiest of all things to 
write, would sit looking like an eagle to whom someone had announced that 
one of his wife’s eggs had produced a pheenix with all its fabulous gifts—or 
perhaps as if I were a conjurer who should have produced from his tall 
hat a colony of turtle-doves ! For that inspired writer with his matchless 
flair for the significance and life and suitability of words, as if he were a 
Beethoven that should never hear his own symphonies, had hardly the 
remotest idea of how, in English, or even in French, they sounded or were 
accentuated. He never, for instance, could see that in French rhymed 
alexandrines the muted “‘ e’s ’’ counted in the beat and if I chose to read 
out: 


Th’offing was barred by a black bank of clouds, 
he would accept it as if it were one of the mightiest of Marlowe’s lines or 
as he would equally have accepted : 

The 6ffing was barréd |) by 4 black bank of clouds. 


* Malay Edition, Youth volume, p. 118. 
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. accepting them with that naive astonishment and joy that was one 
of his greatest charms whether as great writer or as great man. Let it never 
be forgotten that great artists remain great only as long as they remain 
capable of naiveté and astonishment, examining with vivid curiosity the 
minutest as well as the most enormous workings of Nature or of Destiny. 
As soon as he becomes renfrogné, conscious of his own importance, listless 
in face of phenomena . ... grown up . . . the comedy is finished. Let 
him take his seat then in the House of Peers; the Commons will be at 
once below and beyond his activities. 


2 


The sea has two disadvantages ad pabulum for the writer. . . . Seen 
from the shore it cuts your horizon in half; if you write about human 
voyages upon it your work will inevitably be set down as boys’ books. ‘That 
is the final insult that humanity addresses to the great novelist that Captain 
Marryatt was. 

For Marryatt, who was Conrad’s first master, wrote even less about the 
sea and even more about the pursuits and endeavours of men. Conrad at 
times—and too often, really—anthropomorphized that lugubrious 
element ; Marryatt never did. For the author of Midshipman Easy the sea 
was a necessary nuisance that occasionally slopped over into being a 
menace ; for Conrad, anxious to be polite to Anglo-Saxon, Viking-born, 
week-end cruising financiers, the sea became—yes, too often—an immense, 
all-embracing humano-divine Being, menacing, capricious, smiling, august, 
inspired with blind rages, sinking into be-sunned tranquillities. The terrific 
storm in Peter Simple is hardly less of a storm than the storm of Typhoon 
—but it is much less human-divine. 

Marryatt, realizing that a world of men without women is in truth a 
world of only a half-horizon, got his heroes’ young women as often into his 
books as he could. Conrad, sensing the same thing, left women, for a great 
part of his writing career, altogether out of his books and supplied their 
place with the epicene great waters, attributing to them all the passions 
and pretty ways of he-male rages and feminine coquetries. 

But, as he left the hated sea further and further behind him, women and 
non-seafarers came more and more into his books—and political intrigues 
and the careers of republics entered more and more largely. Nostromo, an 
immense book, the first that he evolved after he had definitely left the sea 
far behind, is the first of his political romances—and the one he loved best. 
It retained still some of his early quality of gusto. To give it a frame he 
must needs invent a whole human cosmogony—a whole republic, with a 
governing machine, a constitution, intrigues, commerce, industry, graft 
. . . and a gallery of women from Mrs. Gould downwards. 

_ And, as he went onwards, women became of more and more importance 
in his political romances—and it was more and more the political romance 
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| that occupied his mind. The Secret Agent is the romance of international 
/ Communism with Mrs. Verloc as its dea ex machina ; the Arrow of Gold 
(is the romance of royalist machinations with the Rita of his first love 
| dominating its every sentence; Under Western Eyes is the romance of 
/ Russian-Swiss Nihilism over which floats continuously as mists float above 
a city, the serene and beautiful spirit of Miss Haldin. 

__ But indeed, the political motive is discernible enough even in his earlier, 
| Maly-Marine excursions. Almayer is an exposure of Dutch exploitations 
_ of the spice islands ; the Outpost of Progress a cynical and dreary exposé of 
| the darker sides of Imperialism; and Heart of Darkness the most 
impassioned unveiling of the hidden springs of human hypocrisy, greed, 
_ blood-lust—and, of course, heroism !—that the pages of any book have 
/ ever recorded. Conrad was, at heart, an aristo-royalist apologist ; the 
_ whole Left in politics was for ever temperamentally suspect for him and, at 
_the bottom of his heart, all his writings wistfully tended towards the 
_ restoration of the Polish kingdom with its irresponsible hierarchy of reck- 
less and hyper-sophistically civilized nobility. He saw in nothing else the 
salvation of mankind. . . . But he was a poet even before he was a Polack 
| pan ... and the blood-plus-gold-and-rubber enrichments of the Dutch 


in Malaysia or of a vampire so foul as Leopold [II—who must have been the 
_most ignoble financier whose actions are recorded in the pages of all the 
histories of all the ages—those horrors were too much for even his royalist 
gorge. 

_ In any case he was a great poet and a great novelist. I imagine that few 
men have had much more power to see vividly the opposing sides of human 
characters. The faculty that made him be able to prostrate himself in 
unbelievable politenesses before Messrs. Gosse, Garnett and Galsworthy, 
not to mention such relatively humble persons as his child’s nurse and 
_ myself, let him at other times perceive and express the bitterest, the almost 
'most sadistic, contempt for those three gentlemen—and, of course, myself, 
though he was, as a true Polack pan, almost always a miracle of patience 
with his child’s faithful attendant. 

And that two-sidedness let him be as relatively fair in his treatment of 
his temperamental political opponents as it is reasonable to expect of mortal 
‘man. The Secret Agent represents the Anarchist-Communists of London 
as being a pretty measly set of imbeciles but it represents the agent 
provocateur—whom I knew well—as even more loathsome than the hideous 
Azev really was and the employer of that sad scoundrel as even more 
imbecile, if more sophisticated, than the shadows of Krapotkin, Stepniak, 
Volkhovsky, Bakunin and the rest. And he had really made efforts to get 
behind the revolutionary mind. I supplied him with most of the material 
of that sort in the book and it was instructive in the extreme to see him 
react to the accounts of revolutionary activities with which I supplied 
him. . . . “‘ His omniscient friend,”’ he calls me in the preface to the 
book. . . . He would shudder at the mere idea of coming into mental 
contact with revolutionary activities and then set himself seriously to work 
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to examine into the altruistic motives that might lie hidden in the backs 
of the minds of those, to him, repulsive scoundrels. But he speaks truth 
when, in the same preface, he says: “‘ There had been moments during the 
writing of the book when I was an extreme revolutionist ’’—to such an 
extent did he try to read himself into their frames of mind. . . . And then 
to relieve the strain he would contemplate for an hour or so the moral and 
mental perfections of the Scotland Yard Chief Inspector and of the 
Assistant Inspector and of the Home Secretary—in actual life, Sir William 
Vernon Harcourt, that brilliant and cynical last of England’s Whig 
politicians. He would rest his poor mind on those perfected embodiments 
of the quality of ship-shapeness and then, with a sigh, return to his occupa- 
tions in the underworld. . . . The result is one of the best—and certainly 
the most significant—detective stories that was ever written. 

For that is the astonishing conclusion to which I have come on re-reading, 
twenty years later, that astonishing book. And do not imagine that in writing 
those words I am trying to belittle my dead friend. The best technical 
work that is being done in the novel to-day is, perforce, being put into the 
romances of mystery that pour from all the world’s presses. ‘These at least 
must be well done, must progress from paragraph to paragraph until the 
final effect is got by the last word—must, in fact, embody all that “ tech- 
nique ” that poor Conrad laboriously evolved for their benefit. Else no 
one would read ! 

An “‘ omniscient friend ” of my own was the other day accounting to me 
for the temporary eclipse of this great writer in this city that fifteen years 
ago lay prostrate before his feet. He said that Conrad was dead because his 
books lacked the spirit of mass action ; the world had passed the day when 
books devoted to individuals could hold a public attention that saw the 
world on terms only of mass-action. 

But seeing the world in those terms is only a phase like any other phase. 
Temporarily the background has usurped the position of the figures of the 
play. The individual will return. That King shall enjoy his own again 
simply because we are all kings—if only over a kingdom of our own minds. 

And, even at that, my friend was still thinking of Conrad only in terms 
of the writer about the sea—a writer of books in which childlike individuals 
battle with an obtuse adversary. For the best seaman has to be eternally 
unsophisticated ; when, like Conrad, he is a hyper-civilized being whom 
the illusions of youth have tricked into following the tides he will re-act 
into the hatred that was later Conrad’s. 

And indeed Conrad, if he was never class-conscious in the present sense 
of the word, became later in life mass- and universe-conscious enough to 
serve anybody’s turn—almost infinitely obsessed by : 


the vision of an enormous town . . . of a monstrous town, more populous than 
some continents and in its man-made might as if indifferent to heaven’s frowns and 
smiles. . . . There was room enough there for any passion, variety enough for any 
passion, darkness enough to bury millions of lives. : 


Ree se et a See beeing Sabie: 
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__ It was no longer the Port but the City that then engrossed him. And so 
in Nostromo you have the whole of a vast, imagined Republic where all 
humanity’s passions, meannesses and failures from ideals may run riot ; 
in Under Western Eyes you have all Russia for ever alive in the background 
of a mass-movement—and in that book Conrad lets his Polish hatred for 
the Russian T'sars make him almost kind even to Revolutionaries who in the 
end must give Poland her freedom. And you have the Secret Agent, the 
immense thriller with its enveloping background of a darkness enough to 
bury millions of life . . . and with the eternal Mother-Woman dominating 
the whole of it. 

I suppose Conrad to be indeed suffering a commercial and fashionable 
eclipse. I hear that his bric-4-brac and souvenirs fetch almost nothing 
at auctions here. I rung up a dozen booksellers the other day without being 
able to obtain copies of his works. His very publishers told me that they 
could not supply me with a complete set of his books—though they 
subsequently succeeded in doing so. 

But he will return. Every great man suffers a thirty years’ eclipse after 
his death—or a longer one if he is immensely great. In 1633 Mr. Pepys 
was still talking of Hamlet as a barbarous and antick piece. But I think 
that it will be rather on account of his land books than his marine tapestries 
that Conrad will eventually re-emerge and be accounted great. It will be 
rather Nostromo than Lord Fim, though the Nigger, the only mass-romance 
of the sea, must always be regarded as a work of a master. For his methods 
as a writer were inspired by an immense commonsense. It is not mere, 
fantastic over-scrupulousness that makes a man devote three days to four 
sentences of the end of a story. It is sheer workmanliness because your 
last paragraph is what will leave the taste in your mouth and reveal the last 
secret of your tale... . And he had his incomparable naiveté—his 
unrivalled and passionate curiosity as to the minutest and the most huge 
of human manifestations. For if you wish to be a great writer it is not 
sufficient to say Nihil humanum a me alienum puto, you must be able to 
inscribe on the forefront of all your work: ‘‘ And the dwarf said: Some- 
thing human is dearer to me than all the wealth of the Indies.” That 
Conrad did. 
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TWO LETTERS 


By LEONID ANDREEFF 
Translated by A.H. 
I 
EVERYTHING COMES TOO LATE 


. . . Here is the explanation you wanted to receive. I know you will be 
numbed and pained, you will cry all the evening and perhaps to-morrow 
—but I do not pity you. You are too young to be pitied. Young is your 
heart, young your laughter and your tears—I cannot pity you—do not 
reproach me. In a young woman’s room I saw a letter not unlike mine, 
bearing traces of her tears. And on the same letter there was a more recent 
trace: a circle of a coffee cup . . . and do you know how many years had 
passed between the bitter tears and fragrant cup of coffee ? One year, my 
dear, one year. 

Do you now believe that I am tired ? Only the tired are so indifferent to 
youthful tears, to a year of becoming mourning ; the cold and weary hand 
is only theirs. A corpse neither menaces, nor struggles, but the fall of its 
inert hand is heavier than a blow. Yes, I am tired. Yesterday, when you 
knocked at my door, I was there, alone, in the dark, awake. I heard your 
voice and the rustle of your dress. . . . I almost heard the sad, frightened 
beating of your heart against the closed and silent door. But I did not rise, 
I did not let you in—you might as well have knocked on a tombstone: from 
here no one escapes. No, this is not the weariness of a worker, for which you 
gently reproached me, as you took away my work ; it is not the torpor of 
spent strength nor the calm before action: it is the exhaustion of life, the 
heavy stillness after movement, a cold passage leading to the door of Death. 
It seems as though all the past years had suddenly fallen upon me, as 
though in one hour I had done my life’s work, painted all my pictures, 
lived all the joys and sorrows of my turbulent existence. My heart no longer 
wants to beat. Do you understand, my beloved ? Each beat exhausts it, as 
the old tower clock, which has told the hour too long. 

The tired have these moments. ‘To-day I am once more alert, my eyes 
are clear and long to see the beauty of the clouds, my hands reach for the 
brushes and the canvas seems to call. What purpose of the eyes, if not to 
see ? What purpose of the hands, if not to work ? To-day I went to the 
barber—how terribly overworked the barbers will be on the day of resur- 
rection !—and after finishing the rites my Jean justly remarked: ‘‘ Now 
you look younger.” Yes, I am younger, my eyes lie joyfully and I feel like a 
gipsy’s horse at a fair, enchanting the purchasers with his sturdy 
appearance ; only a cruel and a penetrating eye can note the shadow of 
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deadly exhaustion on this peaceful and radiant visage. Or as a poet might 
exclaim: all night among the flowers slept the snake, but who at dawn 
could guess ? 

If you had come to-day, no doubt I should have opened the door too 
eagerly, and all the evening I should have successfully deceived you and 
myself, God and men, death and love. Do you remember the walk when I 
ran on ahead and up the hill like a youth ? panting—such experiments are 
dangerous for the old—I waited at the top for laurels from your hands, as 
a Greek youth on the rostrum, but you ignored my effort ; to you it seemed 
so natural! it was indeed untold stupidity and to-day my lie would have 
been more artful, I feel its sweet narcotic flavour in my mouth. I should 
have spoken of my future pictures, as a fashionable tenor hums cheap 
arias, falsetto at a meeting—what can the tenor do but sing ?>—falsetto I 
should paint, with sparkling eyes, as though inspired and I should lie to 
men and God, as the lowest cheat. To warm your dear and childlike eyes I 
should become a genius for an hour !—but this is all deception, my friend, 
nothing but deception. I am no genius. What pictures are there for me in 
the future ? I shall never paint again. 

I am tired. Do not tell my buyers in the market, for I must end the 
working day, but I am very tired. In my life everything has always come 
too late. Do not be angry, do not cry, my child: I do not need your love. 
It is good that no word of it was ever spoken and that the seed of falsehood 
did not thrive: how contemptible would have been these flowers! My 
dear, I knew it all. For a month—or is it more ?—you have sought an 
excuse and a moment when you could say to me: I love. For a month—as 
a cunning Don Juan and a worthless coward—lI have delighted in the 
struggle, have fanned your love, inspired deeper feeling by designed 
hypnotic means, have led you to the very precipice—and then have fled in 
terror. I am afraid, I am desperately afraid for I am driven on by furies, 
but my step is that of a coward, of a miserable pickpocket, hunted by the 
police. You know, at the beginning of our evenings you talk and I am silent 
and towards the end I chatter endlessly, as one possessed, and you are 
silent, bewildered, dumb and sad, not knowing what to make of this sea of 
words. And so, still silent, I lead you out, I hold your sad and trembling 
hand and then I bolt the door: to-day I am saved! You hasten on your 
way—or do you linger ?—I go at once. But last week—do you remember ? 
—TI stood long facing that stupid door, which I had deliberately shut upon 
my last, but hopeless and belated joy. Only when I had stood gazing at its 
lighted surface did I understand the meaning of a door ; had I then heard 
your whispered breathing. . . . No. 

All comes too late ! : 

My train leaves in the morning, my bags are packed, my paints are not 
at hand—I face a night of leisure : a propitious moment for deliberation. 
Listen, what does this mean ? When I was a boy of seven or eight I had a 
passion for cheap mint cakes, sold in a tiny shop in our back street. They 
were known as “ zhamki.”’ I know not why I never had sufficient money 
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to buy as many as I wanted: at that time my parents were not poor and I 
remember no other privations, but for my zhamki I never had enough. It 
was a sort of craze, a childish mania. I can remember my dreams of zhamki 
and the deep envy I felt towards those who ate them. I remember their 
unusual flavour and their shape ; their thin and brittle crust and my eager 
longing to have millions and millions of zhamki! Probably I ate many, but 
I longed for more and more and even now, years after, my hunger for them 
is unappeased. Do you understand ? I can now buy millions of zhamki, and 
sometimes I do buy a pound or two—which I give to the servants—These 
cakes I do not want, these are not mine and their taste is not the same. 

It came, but it was too late. All comes too late—and my beloved zhamki 
were only a prelude to this senseless performance. Later I longed to travel 
. . . how fervent was that desire ! You know the passion for new lands and 
for new seas and I have often noticed in your eyes, when I have told you 
of my wanderings in Europe and America, that spark of curiosity, that 
thirst for endless movement, that humble, sacred yearning of the human 
soul, destined in this world to wander. With nomads and adventurers this 
spark becomes an all-consuming fire ; with me it only glowed, as befits a 
cultured youth, brought up to be of service to his country and of solace to 
his parents ; and I went nowhere until I had completed the outlined course 
of studies. And when I went... . 

It is certainly pleasant and comfortable to travel Wagons-Lits, or to 
tramp the Tyrol in heavy tourist boots; at least it creates the illusion of 
real travel. Yet, when I look out of the carriage window, why do I always 
see the phantom of a student, with keen eyes, hurriedly and hopelessly. 
following the train, vanishing at noisy halts and hovering again, as a frail 
ghost, over the sunlit houses, bordering the Arno, over the precipices of 
Norway, over the turbulent expanses of the Atlantic ? For he follows the 
boats as eagerly as he does the trains, but is never seen at Grand Hotels or 
fine Excelsiors. And how dull becomes the world in which the tourist has 
replaced the rover and in which dead souls are borne along by Cook, 
instead of Charon ! 

It came, but it was too late ! All comes too late and therein lies the cause 
of my despair. Love . . . yes, love. Here is a land cursed by God, in which 
retardment is the law, in which no train arrives on time, in which the 
stationmasters, in their red caps, are either maniacs or idiots. Here even 
the guards have lost their reason, because of constant accidents! All 
confidences and embraces come too late, always too early for one and too 
late for the other ; all clocks and human contacts lie—and as in a dance of 
drunken phantoms some whirl in circles, while others follow on and clutch 
the air with outstretched hands. All comes too late and only love knows 
the secret of transmuting the belated moment into a fathomless eternity of 
eternal separation ! 

You know little of my stormy past, but I shall not disturb it: there are 
many ghosts, but I am awakening to a sympathy for the dead and their 
peace seems worthy of respect. Yet, there is one woman I should not leave 
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to rest even in her grave—she was such a very stupid woman—and if she 
dies before me, I shall engage a man with a stick to beat on her tombstone 
day and night and never give her peace. Just think, my dear, she came six 
years too late ! Six years I craved her love, gave all my soul to serving her 
and six whole years she wavered: was late for all conceded meetings, 
married, divorced and remarried. My love and I were always last to be 
considered. Six long years! I shall not arouse your jealousy by a long 
recitation of the stupidities I committed with pathetic and insane 
demeanour . . . yes, I was pathetic and insane—as all men in this cursed 
land of faulty schedules and always erring trains. But let me tell you that 
my last passion was hashish, which carried my heart to wilder lands of 
entrancing horrors and terrifying charms ; when I returned I was gaunt 
as a puppet, yellow as ochre—and calm as a Turk. Have you ever seen old 
trees on the roadside struck by lightning: the green branches and the dark 
charred hollow for the core ? I killed my love, my dear, and every leisured 
moment I think with pride of my heroic struggle and my glorious victory. 

And she, meanwhile, had learned to love me. It mattered little that we 
were separated by thousands of versts, that a second or a third husband 
fulfilled her whims—she loved me as perhaps a slightly tarnished Mar- 
guerite would love a weary Faust. I am not a frequenter of the Devil’s 
dwelling, I do not know his plans and cannot tell the purpose of his game 
—probably it was nothing but pure spite. She found me, she came by 
express, she hastened! and for two weeks, under the blue skies of Italy, 
was played one of the most futile comedies ever conceived by the genius of 
man. Forgive this foolish woman, my dear : she cried so much and suffered 
so deeply ! 

Yes, that was a time of untold attainments for the yellow, ochred puppet. 
Probably with the same express that brought the woman, there came to me 
my fame—another belated mistress. I have told you much about that time 
and you remember the quick sequence of blinding successes : the exhibition 
in Rome, the exhibition in Venice and in Paris, my name everywhere, the 
flaming advertisements, and fireworks—it was a miracle! also election to 
the Academy, much wealth and many portraits on bad paper in cheap 
journals, in which I look more like a faded negro than myself . . . recently 
I laughed at one of those guileless representations, while you watched me 
with astonishment and reproach: the dirty printed blotch appeared to you 
the height of human beauty and of fame. No wonder! there I am visible 
to all, to those even who are indifferent. What other proof is needed of my 
fame ? Yes, my car, which nearly cost me my life—I sold the murderer—a 
villa and rheumatism at the sea? real flowers on the table, polluting the 
air of my workroom ? In the past I had loved flowers . . . yes, that was in 
the past ! 

Shall I tell you, my serene one, that this also came too late ? You so 
sincerely and naively venerate my autumnal fame ; your clear eyes reflect 
some inner pride as you walk by my side. . . . How can you, in your 
enchantment, know that even such fair fame can be unwanted ? It is the 
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truth, and for long I have preferred a good and sensible housekeeper to this 
boisterous and uncleanly mistress, who cannot even cook. And how 
undisciplined the servants! How many muddy footprints on my floor: 
instead of removing them my stupid mistress covers them with varnish, to 
convince new visitors of my fame. 

But aged husbands generally delight in scolding their young wives and 
my youthful fame may not, after all, be wayward; she may even be a 
serious-minded person with innocent idiosyncrasies. A faithful wife ! Yet, 
this faithful wife has one great fault : she came too late and not when most 
desired. Where was she when I called her day and night ? Where was her 
refuge when I sought her in all my canvases and in every apathetic eye that 
froze my pictures and killed the language of my paints Was she then 
caressing others, who had no need of her ? 

Forgive the vulgar thought, my dear, in its bitterness is my Justification. 
Let her go, this belated comer, let her shout and dance. I am tired as a 
miner at the close of day; my bags are packed for distant travels and I 
take my last leave of you—therein lies the cause of my scorn and of my 
horrible injustice. Let her shout, but one more word, one more reproach : 
why did she raise the value of my pictures ? You know—with all my money 
I am too poor to buy my pictures . . . their price is high and they are 
accessible only to the rich; especially those first, faded, once neglected 
efforts I sold for firewood to heat the tiny iron stove and warm my icy 
workshop. They are especially treasured by the collectors and recently, on 
an impulse of sentimentality, I admired one of these valuable sketches: a 
kind collector let me gaze upon it, explained its merits and gave me leave 
to come again whenever I so wanted—he was a kind and ignorant man, the 
collector. I am sorry I did not go with you: the sun shone so brightly and 
the yard was overgrown with grass. 

Everything comes too late and that explains the reserved seat and the 
luggage. Those are not things of travel ; those are my age, my despair and 
my deadly exhaustion, which I shall carry to some unknown destination ; 
in vain will the porters grumble at their weight—I wish myself they were a 
seh HEnees, The night is ending . . . now, have you understood, my 

ear ! 

Oh no, you cannot understand and you are right. What matters to you 
an unknown woman, who came six years too late? What matters my 
weariness and my complaints against my freakish fame ? For you this is 
only a preface of numbered pages ; what is of value will begin when I refer 
to you—that will be real and you will listen. Is this not true, my dear ? 
Let it be so, we shall now end the preface and begin the story. 

And so you love me. Can this be true ? I know it is and I am shamelessly 
excited as I outline the letters that spell—Love. Though for me its sense 
has long been lost, its sound of magic and of sacred charm stirs every 
human heart to beat response—as any clock aroused in depth of night. 
Twelve—it says. Midnight—it strikes: the sun is far away, sleep on, the 
sun is far away. . . . But I have wandered, I have gone on with the 
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provoking preface. My reader knows she loves me—not that concerns her— 
she wants to hear what I shall say. What shall I say to her ? 

Forgive my agitation . . . yes, I also love you. 

I cannot help it, I love you also. But I am desperately tired . . . no, not 
that was in my mind. Don’t you feel you came into the world too late—yes, 
wasn’t it too late ? Long since I made the calculation—it was twenty-eight 
years late! I mean your birth was twenty-eight years late. You see, my 
dear, you were not here, you simply were not here when I existed and had 
already lived for years. Don’t you see the hidden absurdity ? . . . I should 
say crime, if I knew the criminal. Already I had lived, had worn a beard, 
had even had a barber, had driven alone in drozhkies and more: had 
drunk of wines and shouted and existed—when you were not yet born. 
Just think, the seeds of weariness were sown already in my soul—and you 
were not yet born. Then a little girl with two plaits attended a small school 
and played with dolls—you had come into the world, but you were very 
small: plaits and dolls, good God! nothing but plaits and dolls ! 

Years later, beautiful you came to me; the door simply opened and let 
you in and you were beautiful. Don’t you see the absurdity again ? Why 
were you born so beautiful ? Why had you come, my life-long dream ? I 
thought that none such as I needed could exist when unexpectedly the door 
opened . . . how often had it opened as any ordinary door, but what had 
happened ? Whom did it admit ? Believe me, I needed no long years to 
know you—in an instant I knew it all, but also knew that you had come too 
late and that our meeting spelt misfortune. So Dante saw his Beatrice . . . 
but you had come too late to find a semblance of his soul, it was all given to 
others. He is a beggar, Beatrice ! 

He is a beggar—I have written. If in the past I had so written I should 
have wept or sought for poison, but now . . . now I glanced at the clock 
and wondered in all seriousness, if there was time for breakfast: I do not 
feel myself all day if I forgo my breakfast. Do you understand or is it not 
yet clear ? It was a lie to say: I also love you. I love no one, I want nothing, 
but solitude and peace, peace and death or what is the place where there 
is no disturbance, where no one ever calls or comes, where day and night is 
silence. I am so tired. 

Forgive me once again, my dear, for this unwilling bitterness: a sleep- 
less night is harmful to the nerves and brings to life the ghosts of horrors 
and strange passions. They are not part of me—all this is acting—one 
thing alone exists: a miner’s weariness towards the close of life, when 
sets the glowing sun. Him shall I follow—and that will be the end ; nothing 
more need be asked, nor said—nothing more, my dear. Farewell, I press 
my lips against your hand. Yes, that is real: I press my lips against your 
hand. 

What more ? You will come, my room will be deserted . . . no, not that 
again is in my mind. Itis all. Farewell. Be beautiful for others, but for me 
you came too late! all comes too late, my dear, all comes too late ! 

My name is deception. I shall not sign it. Call me: 

He who has gone. 
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II 
I DO NOT WANT IT TO BE TOO LATE 


This is unpardonable ! You have left suddenly, without an explanation 
and without even leaving me an address. What shall I do ? I simply cannot 
understand. And then, you know I have no gift for writing and what truth 
is there in a letter ? 

Why did you do this without seeing me? What stupidity! If I had 
guessed you could have been so impulsive I should never have left your 
door, I should have watched you day and night. Did you go this morning ? 
I came before I had your letter, the rooms were deserted, it seemed dread- 
ful ; I walked back in a trance and could have been run over. Thank God 
you are alive . . . but where are you ? On a boat or train ? I am so used 
to knowing where you are and now it seems so strange, but as I do not 
know I feel that I have lost you, as a purse ; I can no longer speak at times 
and I am silent. To whom shall I speak ? 'To-day, in vain hope, I rang you 
up, there was no answer. No wonder ! 

In all your wisdom why didn’t you perceive that I knew everything. 
That day we walked on the hill I noticed how difficult it was for you to run 
and I purposely lingered so that you should not hurry; but yet you ran 
and, of course, you could not get your breath. You were so charming and 
I was sorry you were pale—it was all so unnecessary. Don’t I know your 
age—you have told me a thousand times and how could I forget—but as 
though that mattered ! as though I wanted you to run up hills ! [also knew 
the day I knocked that you were in, that you did not want to see anyone, 
especially me, because you were so tired. Yet, is that wrong when a man is 
tired ? Let me tell you that I should kiss the hands of your exhaustion, if 
this could be, as I kiss my mother’s hands, but you are so extraordinarily 
unnatural. 

You thought, for instance, when I came the other evening I should 
expect attention and it seemed such an effort. No wonder, when a man is 
dead tired! No, I should not even have looked at you, I should have sat 
quietly reading in the adjoining room, I should have sat quite still and not 
disturbed you—only a narrow strip of light would have come from the 
door to tell you I was there. I must say you tried in vain to talk so much. I 
knew you loved me and that day when you stood long behind the door I 
also stood there—at the other side ; I did not sigh—I smiled for joy. You 
were so dear to me that evening. 

But now you have been crazy, quite crazy ! Do let’s be logical. If life is 
unhappy because everything is always late, we should at least not wilfully 
make things too late for others. Do you realize ? I do not want it all to be 
too late for me. You seem to think I should have been born twenty-eight 
years earlier. What would have been the good ? That is all nonsense. By 
now I should be old and at our meeting we should perhaps have passed as 
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strangers. That is more than probable. You were then a youth with long 
hair, always in love without discrimination, just for the joy of loving. Are 
there not many such youths now, but why do I love you ? 

How illogical you are! how mad! how like a woman! Why didn’t 
you find out the truth, why did you run away without an explanation ? 
God knows where you have gone. Do understand—there was a purpose in 
my birth years later and at our meeting, when the door opened, in you 
being what you were and in me being what I was. I, too, remember that 
door and the moment I first saw you. You have a certain smile, which you 
are not aware of, for you could never smile like that before a glass, and 
when I saw that smile all my past life was ended. Your fame I love not as a 
compensation for your talent, as you think, but only for that smile of which 
you do not know. My dear one! 

Now you have gone—I am afraid. How mad of you to go! Perhaps I 
shall never find you, perhaps you will never read these lines, or the letter 
will arrive too late ? How dreadful! I do not understand why it should 
come too late, but you have frightened me and I am sad and terrified and 
my heart is full of grief. A young heart you said, but is the pain less violent ? 
No, I shall not let my tears fall on the letter, as your young friend, and I 
shall not put my coffee cup on the tear-stained sheet, but if I were an 
arrow, I should find you and pierce your very heart. They would bury us 
together: the victim and the arrow. Ungrateful one, insensitive and even 
ernely. < «My. dear,! 

Quite unexpectedly you write to me, you suffer, yet you write that it is 
all too late. I shall not argue. Perhaps your cakes did come too late and your 
unfortunate lady in the express—but not I. I do not want to be too late. 
If only I could write, but I have no gift for letters and when I write I seem 
to be a fair woman with blue ribbon in my hair. . . . I hate fair women and 
blue ribbons. And I do not much like you calling me “ serene.” No, I am 
all dark and the musical scale of my soul is unlike that of fair women. 
You must know this—you would not love me different—and yet you 
torture me with empty, cruel words. I do not want, I cannot bear that it 
should be too late. 

Of course, I was a little girl with plaits and dolls when you drove alone 
in drozhkies . . . with long hair—a rather unattractive youth, or man! 
but that was right for both of us. I do not like to think I could have met 
your unfortunate lady of the express and even been her rival. No, I want 
to be alone and the last in your heart as you in mine—the only one, the 
first one and the last. It seems so strange to say: first and last .. . as 
though there were two suns : a first sun and a second sun—what nonsense. 
Doesn’t it please you to think that you alone shed light into my soul ? 

But I am so afraid that you have gone and I regret I did not tell you 
earlier of my love. You think I was afraid to speak—perhaps, a little—but 
much more I longed to see your smile and always thought there would be 
time. You never guessed that I have been supremely happy and that my 
silence, towards the end of the evening, was never due to sadness or 
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bewilderment, but to some strange music which slowly rose within me. I 
slept with open eyes and did not hear your hopes of future pictures, forgive 
me—lI looked at you, but listened to my music. How terribly insensitive 
you are ! 

I am afraid, my dear, I am so terribly afraid. Where have you gone? 
Yet once again I have re-read your letter and what you write of your 
exhaustion and of your despair is terrible. ‘Thank God you are alive. You 
are alive, my dear? but where are you ? I shall send this letter “ Poste 
Restante.”’ I shall write dozens more and send them many different ways. 
Let them travel various roads, find you, watch over you and wait for you. 
Perhaps in distant lands your weariness will leave you; one day you may 
want to have a letter, you may enter the post office and there—unexpected— 
will be mine ! 

I cannot bear to think that it is all too late and every day I shall write to 
some new town . . . will not one letter be enough to bring you back, my 
dear ? You will return ? Think of me as I am and hurry back as quickly 
as you can. I am afraid to be without you—you have made me so afraid. I 
know my letter will reach you, but dreadful thought, can anything delay 
it and make it come too late? can it be late? I do not know... . but 
what can make it late ? Or can I die before you read it and return ? What 
else ? What else can happen ? 

I can no longer write for dreadful thoughts rise in my mind. Perhaps 
some ill will overtake you or has already done so! I know nothing: where 
are you, who is with you, how is the journey ? The sea is sinister. The land 
is terrifying also and the trains rush at such speed. You are alone, without 
me. And if, when you have read this letter and are returning in the train 
there is an accident. . . . No, that is unbearable, I shall not think of it. 

Come back at once. Wire when you receive this and I shall wait. Or I 
shall go to you, that will be better, it will be less tormenting, my dear—have 
pity on me. I am not weeping, but I am grieved and terrified—you must 
have pity. I cannot bear that it should be too late. 

Return at once. Wire. Hasten, oh hasten ! 

I shall wait. 

Your M. 
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WIEETAVECOBBET E 
By J. S. COLLIS 


OR the highest achievement a genius must possess remarkable 

weakness and remarkable strength. He will not be able to sustain 

the heights without unusual energy, vitality, guts ; he will find it 

difficult to attain them without serious weaknesses. But to belong 
to the company of the Great who nevertheless do not reach the loftiest 
eminence, weakness is unnecessary: William Cobbett, who died on 
June 18th, 1835, provides an immortal example of this. 

The first main thing about Cobbett, the man, was his supreme energy. 
It was purely organic, in no way hooked to an ideal. Such men rise, what- 
ever they take up, by sheer force of inverse gravitation—unless it be from 
an office-stool, in which case they do not rise, but, as with Cobbett, shoot 
from the office itself like a cork from a bottle in a hot room. He may be 
taken as an excellent example of the fact that neither social status nor 
education are of much concern to the genius who has guts. He is not given 
chances, he makes them. He need never be taught, he teaches himself. 
One good book picked up at random will be sufficient to set him in motion. 
Thus, by simply reading Swift’s Tale of a Tub at the age of eleven, Cobbett 
declared that he received such stimulus as to experience “a sort of birth 
of intellect ’’ that thence drove him forward. Talent need never be fostered, 
as is the ideal to-day : it will be sufficient if it is resisted. 

Born in Surrey, a farmer’s son, Cobbett soon made a dash for the Navy, 
was rejected, attempted an office-boy job, then joined the Army where in a 
short time he was promoted to sergeant-majorship over the heads of thirty 
senior sergeants. ‘Though half-starved (some of his barrack-room com- 
panions died of starvation), he rose at 5 a.m. every morning, read and wrote 
English grammar, recited it over to himself on sentry duty, and soon was 
the only man in the regiment who could write English. That was typical 
of everything that this extraordinarily manly man did. 

His special inclination for denouncing abuses first manifested itself when 
in the Army he discovered that the quartermaster pocketed the men’s 
rations. It was also the first occasion on which he exhibited his particular 
tendency to imagine that truth need only be seen to be adored, a wrong 
only stated to be remedied, an evil growth only beheaded to be disposed of. 
However, he soon resigned from the Army and knocked about in America, 
taking various jobs until he was forty, when he returned to England, having 
schooled his pugnacious pen in the art of pamphleteering. His fame as an 
upholder of all that was conservative and a denouncer of all that was 
revolutionary had reached England, and the Tories were glad to welcome 
so ablé a writer who was soon expressing his conviction that “ the sun in 
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his whole course round the globe, shines not on a spot so blessed as this 
great and now united Kingdom.” 

It was in this vein that he began to edit the Political Register which was 
to run till his death. But he soon found that he was on the wrong side. A 
real conservative with roots deep in the earth as his trees at Farnham, he 
was naturally against a Government which was uprooting the old order 
by its policy of enclosures. He was the last and greatest of the old English 
peasants. With him they perished. In 1760 Old England existed : by 1830 
it had vanished. In the old, merry days every man had his share in the 
common, and in the common wood and the common moor and the common 
meadow. In that communistic era everyone owned something, even if he 
shared it with others—(nowadays under capitalism few of us own any 
piece of earth much larger than a billiard table). Cobbett saw these com- 
mons enclosed. He attended at the Agrarian Revolution. Within ten years, 
he tells us, properties, laws, manners, and characters changed out of 
recognition. His words were the visible moan that went up from the 
peasantry at this inevitable event—brought about by means far from 
inevitable. His place in history is paradoxical. He was a rebel, but was more 
conservative than any of his foes. He hated revolution of any sort, whether 
agricultural, industrial, or proletarian. He hated movement, change. 
Parliamentary reform was his panacea. 

He was a man of peace if not a peaceful man, and he wanted everything 
to be orderly, but his enormous talent lay in the power to expose abuses. 
Hence the Political Register could not fail to be the voice of the peasants 
during that terrible transition period. Consequently after four years the 
paper had become such a dangerous force that an excuse was found for 
bringing its author to trial. Being over-confident he lost his case, was fined 
a thousand pounds and sent for two years to prison, where he was allowed 
to continue writing the journal for the publication of which he had been 
put there. 

On emerging he enjoyed another five years of exposition, and then—not 
being the stuff of which martyrs are made, but more sensible—he found it 
discreet to carry on for two more years from America, after which he 
returned to England to be as eagerly welcomed by the Radicals as before 
by the Tories—a change of temperature supported by the fact that he 
carried in his handbag the bones of Tom Paine, now his hero as before his 
villain. He intended a public burial ; but Cobbett was a thin-skinned man, 
and piety gave way before laughter. He hid the bones; and a charwoman 
threw them away. 

By 1831 the Political Register had a vast circulation, and after the 
Peasants’ Revolt William Cobbett was once more brought to trial—an 
occasion almost as monumental as the trial of Warren Hastings. This time 
he was too powerful to be convicted, and he rent the veil of the Temple, 
becoming himself the accuser, the judge and the jury. Henceforth the 
freedom of the Press was assured, and Cobbett with refreshed ferocity 
continued to give the public what it did not want. 


GIRL WITH A FAN 


By Francois BoucHER (1703-1770) 


From the exhibition organised by the Gazette des Beaux-Arts and Beaux-Arts of ‘Le 

Dessin Frangais dans les collections du XVIII siecle,” at 140, Faubourg St. Honoré, 

Paris. This drawing, from the eighteenth-century collection of the Comte de Tessin, 
1s now in the National Museum, Stockholm 
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He was elected for Oldham to the Reformed House, the creation of 
which had been his chief item of constructive policy for thirty years. It 
disillusioned him; and in endeavouring to expose its first measure he 


died. 


2 


Cobbett not only possessed enormous energy: he knew exactly how to 
make the best use of this horse-power. Genius consists, amongst other 
things, in the capacity to save time. To rise at five all the year round, never 
to walk about aimlessly, to eschew cups of tea between meals, to reserve 
anger for public and good temper for private consumption, to be tidy, to 
work happily in the middle of children’s pandemonium, to write a French 
Grammar while rocking the baby at night, to have the same thing for dinner 
every day when alone, to do away with acquaintanceship, to keep fit—these 
often neglected essentials in an author’s equipment were practised by 
Cobbett quite naturally. Thus his achievement was possible. He wrote 
practically the whole of the Political Register himself, and at the same time 
published numerous other periodicals and books. We may calculate that, all 
told, after forty years of age, while also engaged in farming, he wrote a 
book a week for thirty-three years until he was carried in his coffin to his 
first resting-place. 

The fact that he really was a giant in both the art of working and the art 
of living is the explanation, I think, of why his conceit never offends. He 
appreciated himself on an unexampled scale. “‘ Let youths read the last 
number of my Advice to Young Men,” he wrote, “and the result cannot 
fail to produce the restoration of happiness and prosperity to the country.” 
And to the electors of Preston, ‘‘ Vain, however, are their efforts to keep 
me out of Parliament. In that Parliament I must be, OR THERE MUST BE A 
DREADFUL CONVULSION.” He found himself a worthy subject for praise when 
he wished to illustrate any undertaking—farming, writing, marrying. He 
does not offend us by this for one instant. For he was a good man, and 
merely proud of the qualities that made him good. His conceit was the 
overflow of happiness derived from the feeling of work done. He never 
abused others for not being as good as himself. 

His charm is such that even his naturalness cannot shock us. His blood 
boiled at the sufferings of others ; then his pen quickly boiled also, and it 
would be true to say that he enjoyed writing about the victims more than 
he felt pain at their sufferings. That is human. It takes a Wordsworth to be 
moved by politics so as to pass a tormented night and a miserable day. We 
warm to Cobbett because he was with all his strength no bully, because 
he was such a decent man ; we warm to him also because he said that he felt 
resentment and loved revenge—never attempting to decorate or disguise 
his naturalness. And as God: had bestowed upon him the divine desire for 


praise, it did not occur to him to refine his natural wishes by hooking them 
R 
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on to ideals. Do we meet with this sort of candour frequently ? Atthetime of 
his first Trial he wrote: “‘ I really do not know which I should wish for: a 
trial or a nolle prosequi. My character and fame [his love of constant italics 
has been surpassed only by Queen Victoria and the last Tsarina] call for 
the former : but my health and my dearly beloved family call for the latter.” 
We owe something to a man who does not insist that the Cause comes 
first, if, for him, it does not come first. The coming true, he once said, of 
certain prophecies of woe he had made, gave him “‘ great pleasure’ though 
those prophecies foretold ‘‘ much suffering’ for thousands. He was always 
natural. When a public man died he did not say nice things about him if 
he did not feel them—quite the contrary. Even if the man died by his own 
hand, like Castlereagh, Cobbett was as merciless in his funeral obsequies as 
Byron in his satiric couplets. 

Cobbett was a “‘ strong character.” He had no dash of a Coleridge in 
him. He had none of that weakness which provides the place of least 
resistance in human nature through which the force of Nature may enter 
the human world. Such weakness “is the very hall-mark of genius,” as 
Havelock Ellis has often emphasized. But Cobbett was a happy man, happy 
in all he did. He was straight sailing for himself, he had no great personal 
problem, no crucifying contradiction within himself to cope with and to 
build upon. That is why it is so delightful to read him and to observe the 
laws of compensation. For him there was no question of mental develop- 
ment, of spiritual ecstasy, of battle in the shadow, of agony in the garden. 
No learning, no idealism, no philosophy, no imagination, no poetry, no 
religion ever troubled him. For God is just. On condition that Cobbett 
would never scale the heights, nor gaze for one second into the streets of 
heaven, he received his power, he was granted happiness, and he was 
granted peace ! 


3 


Yet we are not likely to forget that the chief reason why we will always 
read Cobbett is because he is readable. Lord Byron could only make the 
potato interesting by rhyming it with Plato. Cobbett could make anything © 
shine—a potato, a mangel-wurzel, a rotten borough, the American Con- 
stitution, grammar, even spelling itself. Anything he himself had learnt he 
wanted to teach or preach to others. Anything he had taken the trouble to 
get into his own head he was anxious to get into the heads of others. He 
stands alone in his power to do this. His English Grammar (still selling) 
remains one of the most astonishing books ever written. 

‘True, he was lacking in even a modicum of subtlety in his style. He laid 
his vast material of burning fact upon the framework of simple rhetorical 
constructions—exactly what was needed. But he was unresourceful in his 
methods. What is loudly shouted is not necessarily any less true than what 
is said with cunning calm; but it is not more true. It is undoubtedly 
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extremely pleasant to read one of his opening remarks to Malthus— 

Parson, I have during my life detested many men; but never any one 
so much as you”; or—‘‘ This Southey is certainly the basest author we 
have ever heard of”; or—‘‘ The stupid Observer, the savage old Times, 
the dirty, puking thing called the Globe, the vagabond Courier, the shuffling 
Chronicle”’; or—‘‘ A silly and impudent fellow of the name of Phillips, a 
Cotton-Lord, made a speech some time ago. . . .” But he never lowered 
his voice, whether the subject was the villainy of squires or the viciousness 
of tea-drinking. An inaccurate statement was ‘‘ an abominable falsehood ” ; 
a misrepresenter ‘“‘a base calumniator”’; a political foe “‘a caitiff.” It 
has been not unjustly complained that his only method of knocking a man 
down was with the cudgel. But it will do us no harm to remember that he 
did knock him down. 

Bernard Shaw made a point of thinking of HER when he sat down to 
write—a lady of very mild Fabian intelligence. Cobbett seems to have had 
the village dunce in mind. It is a pity he never annotated some learned 
volume. It would have made a good companion volume to that of Pro- 
fessor Christian “‘ who has written,”’ Cobbett tells us, “ great piles of notes 
on Blackstone’s Commentaries, and whose notes differ from the Note- 
writers on the Bible, in this, that the latter only tend to add darkness to 
that which was sufficiently dark before—while the Professor’s Notes, in 
every instance, without a single exception, labour most arduously, and not 
always without success, to render that obscure which was before clear as 
the sun now is on Long Island.”’ Never to write journalese nor professorese 
nor parliamentarianese nor diplomaticese, nor ever think in those terms ; 
that alone requires courage, character, devotion: never to be dull, never 
to stumble, never to be ambiguous, never to be involved, never to be 
evasive, calls for genius, relentless force, eternal vigilance !—and that was 
Cobbett. 

Slightly obscure writers are often extremely clear in their heads. They 
see the whole thing without much struggling, and they expect their readers 
to see as much as themselves. The great lucid writers are generally those 
who after initial difficulty see in a flash points and bits with frightful clarity, 
and being then determined to make the matter clear to all men for ever 
they pour a flood of light upon the fragments. Cobbett is a good example. 
He never saw the whole. For that very reason what he did know he taught 
with incomparable force, what he did see he exposed with incomparable 
vividness. 

Therefore, though we read the other historians who tell of that terrible 
era, it is to Cobbett—the greatest local historian of any time—that we turn 
and return for the red-hot facts. He said plainly what he saw: “ In taking 
my leave of this beautiful vale ” he entered in his inspired blue-book Rural 
Rides, ‘‘ I have to express my deep shame, as an Englishman, at beholding 
the extreme poverty of those who cause this vale to produce such quantities 
of food and raiment. This is, I verily believe, the worst used labouring people 
on the face of the earth. Dogs and hogs and horses are treated with much 
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more civility ; and as to food or lodging, how gladly would the labourers 
change with them ! ” All the abuses of that transition period, all the crimes, 
all the nonsense, all the cant, all the lies, all the facts and feelings were 
exposed in the Political Register. If some Member rose in the House and 
said that “‘ the poor are as well off as ever they were” ; if some industrial 
diplomatist suggested “‘an inquiry into the nature of the distress ”’ ; if 
some bishop spoke of the “‘ country’s state of unexampled prosperity ” ; 
—the smooth words were not allowed to pass but were pounced upon and 
exhibited to the public view. Nor did he neglect the particular : if a labourer 
was allowed to starve at St. Pancras owing to failure of parish relief, if 
some workers were injured without redress by a burst boiler at Portland 
Street, if some prisoners were ill-treated, this Loud Speaker of the poor 
would proclaim the wrong. The Political Register was not that fine thing, a 
literary net that catches the contemporary Thought as it flashes past ; it 
was something even better ; it was a solitary voice that was yet not solitary 
—it was the voice of those who were afraid to speak and a cry for the hearts 
that broke in silence. 

Therefore it was finally the voice of Cobbett and not of Robert Owen 
that pronounced the stinging rebuke when the first Factory Bill was debated 
in the Reformed House. There had been a long debate as to whether the 
hours of child-labour could possibly be reduced from twelve to ten hours 
a day. There was much grave head-shaking. It is unwise to slack off, the 
manufacturers said, for the prosperity of England rests upon the factories. 
Cobbett, not famous for brevity, rose and made a short and immortal 
speech: the Reformed House had made a wonderful discovery, he said : 
hitherto we had been told that our ships or our land or our banks form the 
source of our wealth and security. 


“ But, Sir,” continued Cobbett, “‘ we have this night discovered that the shipping, 
the land, and the bank and its credit are all worth nothing compared with the © 
labour of three hundred thousand little girls in Lancashire ! Aye, when compared 
with only an eighth part of the labour of those three hundred thousand little girls, 
from whose labour if we only deduct two hours a day, away goes the wealth, away 
goes the capital, away go the resources, the power, and the glory of England ! 
With what pride and what pleasure, Sir, will the right honourable Member for 
Manchester behind me go northward with the news of this discovery, and com- 


municate it to that large portion of the little girls whom he has the honour and the 
happiness to represent !”’ : 


We might sign our sketch of Cobbett with his own comment which can 
be found in the Political Register on that date. ‘‘ Strange to say our Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer really appeared to be angry with me for this ! For 
having complimented the mill-owners on their ‘ strong minds’ of which 
they have given proof; he was ‘ free to confess’ that in the speech of the 
honourable member for Oldham he found a very ‘ striking contrast ’ with the 
effusions of those strong minds.” 
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By JOSEPH SHEARING 
ITHOUT being in himself remarkable, Tellow often found 


himself in odd situations. His character and his life were com- 

monplace, but he disguised this from himself and, as far as 

possible, from others. He liked to do out-of-the-way things, to 
go to unlikely places and afterwards to make up little adventures with 
which to fill his loneliness, and, if he was lucky, to impress his acquaint- 
ances. 

This was why he found himself in a small French provincial town, on 
Christmas Day. He could easily have remained in Paris or have postponed 
his dull business until after the holidays, but he had nothing with which 
to fill his leisure, so he preferred to give himself a spurious importance by 
travelling on slow trains and putting through the hours, when most people 
were entertaining themselves, in a semblance of purposeful hurry. 

When he descended from the uncomfortable train at the mean, empty 
station, he found that he had three hours to wait for a connection. 

This was really what he wanted ; to be free and unknown in a strange 
place meant detachment from the tedious futility of his ordinary exist- 
ence. He was well aware that familiarity with every scene bred disillusion ; 
how often had he not turned with zest to some town or village which seemed 
enchanted when you pondered over the famous name, only to find that 
the magic vanished after a short residence. Human beings and their affairs 
were so much the same everywhere, and buying and selling took up so 
much of their time. Tellow would like to have been a writer, a painter, 
a musician; he thought often, that he had found themes, designs, char- 
acters for a creative work of art, but he had no ability to make anything 
of this material ; he had not even the patience to become expert on some 
small subject. It was always the same; when he tried to take himself 
seriously to study, to learn, to reflect, he would become tired, fall asleep, 
read over any chance newspaper or listen to the radio or a gramophone 
record. 

However, on this Christmas Day, as he turned into the strange little 
town, he felt a renewed hope and vigour, as if another chance, almost 
another life, was round the corner. 

He had deliberately set this queer scene, and surely something remark- 
able, even inspiring, might happen. Something, perhaps, that would alter 
entirely his safe, meagre, eventless existence. hid 

He felt quite pleased to think how odd it was for him to be in this strange 
place on a Christmas Day—why, very few travellers came here even in 
the holiday season, or indeed, any other time of the year, and certainly now 
he must be the only foreigner. 
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The wind was sharp and the sky darkly grey ; as he walked up from the 
station he found the streets empty, but from several houses curious eyes 
peered at him. 

Tellow’s spirits fluttéred, like a scared bird touched by the sun; the 
strangeness of the empty town seemed to him romantic and to increase 
his own purpose and importance; his curiosity was stimulated— 
as he made for the centre of the town he wondered what he would 
find. 

The shops were all closed and shuttered or railed off, so that he was not 
offended by their tawdry contents; the market-place was bare; there 
were only a few posters about and these were tattered and faded ; the worn 
flagstones were outlined by white frost. As he reached the main square a 
light snow began to fall. 

The monstrous church that faced him oppressed Tellow; he turned 
away. Those grey, irregular towers rose like broken rocks into the heavy 
heavens, the gaunt statues in their shadowed niches had a sinister air, the 
vast doors seemed too large for human use. 

Tellow had once meant to make a “‘ hobby ” of architecture ; now his 
spirit failed to think of the complexity of the subject—he even disliked 
those dead builders for their keen energy and long toil, which made him 
feel irresolute, timid and lazy. 

He passed down a street of old houses, some of which had been modern- 
ized ; there was a garage, a wireless shop, a plumber’s—all were closed. 
Some of the houses had carvings over them and showed odd-shaped 
windows, where Christmas decorations hung—wreaths of evergreens and 
artificial flowers, tiny dolls and tinsel stars. 

The bells of the great church came suddenly on the quiet, like a voice 
summoning him to return; Tellow felt vexed, as if someone was inter- 
fering with his liberty. Several people passed him ; they carried prayer- 
books and bent their heads against the wind that was full of delicate snow- 
flakes. They looked askance at Tellow and whispered among themselves. 
This roused in him a feeling of self-pity, he felt an alien, he wished that he 
was going to church to be soothed by the rich, comforting voice of the 
priest, the perfume of the incense, the soft wax lights ; he wished that he 
was returning to a family, to a festival, to friends and wine. 

He walked on until he came to a public garden, which looked as if it 
had once been part of a gentleman’s park ; the bare trees were very old, 
there was a worn, antique fountain, the basin lined with ice; the useful 
iron seats looked out of place along the avenue of decayed chestnut trees 
that stretched, beyond the fountain, to a haze of distance. 

Tellow, as he wandered along, could hear the church bells in the dis- 
tance ; he wondered what time it was. After all, he had better find some 
place to get food and then make his way back to the station. He was cold, 
the snow was increasing, and he had already, he sighed, sucked the full 
flavour out of the little adventure. As he indulged this sense of disillusion — 
he raised his eyes, which he had kept lowered before the snow and the 
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wind, and saw that a modest statue was set a few paces beyond the chestnut 
trees, to his left. 

With an instantly aroused curiosity he turned aside. The statue and 
pedestal were set on a rising ground ; the figure of a woman in a costume 
that was unknown to Tellow showed against the snow-flecked sky. It was 
only a little above life size and the face unmistakably a likeness ; that 
arched nose, that heavy chin, that startled expression in the wide-set eyes, 
that half-defiant smile, did not belong to any classic goddess or nymph. 
On the base was cut, in half-effaced lettering: Gabrielle Buzot. There 
followed an inscription in Latin which Tellow could not have puzzled 
out even if most of it had not been worn smooth. 

Tellow stared eagerly ; his passionate curiosity was instantly aroused. 
He was often thus fascinated by a picture, a line in a book, a carving, a 
tomb—what was the meaning, the story behind ? Seldom was his curiosity, 
which was always touched by nostalgia, gratified; either he could dis- 
cover nothing, or there was nothing to discover. He had the ill-luck that 
attends lack of energy and poverty. 

Who was Gabrielle Buzot ? Why had a statue been set up to her ? When 
had she lived and what was her story ? Tellow’s roused fancy translated the 
rough, grey stone into flesh and blood, the sculptured locks in which the 
snow lay into rich tresses, the long gown into some handsome material, 
velvet, silk; he felt a faint return of that sensation that had pricked him 
before and which he supposed to be idealistic and chivalrous love. 

An old man came hastening down the avenue, a black shawl shielded his 
face from the cold; 'Tellow, who disliked accosting strangers, made an 
effort to speak to him ; they stood under the bare boughs trying to under- 
stand one another ; ‘Tellow’s accent was foreign, the old man was slightly 
deaf, both were embarrassed. Gabrielle Buzot ? Ah, a famous woman ! 
What had she done ? Who was she ? Ah, who knew ? 

Tellow could get nothing more from the old man, who was impatient 
to be on his way to church; he was late already. The statue had been 
there as long as he could remember—he had always heard that she was a 
famous woman. 

He hurried on, quick and feeble, with the ends of his fringed shawl 
blowing over his shoulders ; the thickening snow outlined, as if with white 
chalk, the features of Gabrielle Buzot; a driftage of small, dry leaves 
scuttled round the base of the statue. 

Tellow did not need to gaze at her any longer; she was completely 
impressed on his mind, as if he had known her intimately for years ; as he 
turned towards the town again it seemed to him as if he ought to ask her 
pardon for leaving her alone in the colourless, chilly weather. A little boy 
in a cape hurried past the fountain ; he carried a punchinello with a scarlet 
frill, he paused to break, with a snatched-up stick, the thin ice in the basin. 
Tellow asked him if he knew who Gabrielle Buzot was ? 

The child blushed, stared and considered—Eh, Monsieur, but everyone 
knew that the statue was Gabrielle Buzot. Anything else ? Oh, no ! The boy 
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ran on, the little bells of the punchinello tinkling. At the gates of the 
gardens was a long, low sports car with a well-dressed man at the wheel 
and a woman sunk in furs beside him. Tellow quickly composed a nervous 
little speech ; these were educated people, of course they would know. 
They were courteous and faintly amused; they, alas, were strangers 
merely passing through, they had simply paused to ask directions. 

Tellow passed on, wondering what their story was and why they were 
travelling on Christmas Day in an open sports car. He found a shabby 
hotel, suited to his means ; the little man smoking by the stove was very 
surprised to see a guest, but produced an omelet, dried fruit, wine, coffee 
and vanilla biscuits. 

Gabrielle Buzot ? Of course, everyone knew the statue—the story? 
Ah, she was a famous woman, but it all escaped his memory—when one 
lived in a place one took these things for granted. Monsieur would find 
something in the bookshop, or a little visit to Doctor Gensommé, who was 
so learned and took such an interest in everything to do with the town. 
Tellow looked at the clock—only an hour before the train went and it was 
impossible to trouble anyone on Christmas Day. How absurd it would be 
to disturb the good doctor in the midst of his family and triends to ask 
him about Gabrielle Buzot! Some people could have done it, but he, 
Tellow, could not—that was why so much escaped him, because he was 
shy and timid. 

He wandered up and down the empty streets, he peered through the 
grille into the bookshop window ; surely among all those books there was 
some information about Gabrielle Buzot ? A famous woman ! What could 
she have been, what have accomplished to become famous ? A beauty, a 
heroine, a great lover, a fearless patriot, a poetess ? 

Famous, and he so insignificant ; he could not even afford to spend a 
few days in the town until the holidays were over—he had an appointment 
to keep, he dare not waste the money spent on his ticket, he had not the 
energy to leave his routine. 

Tellow hesitated, his hands in his pockets, his collar turned up, the snow 
blowing on to him. He stopped a timid, stout man hastening along with a 
wreath of everlasting flowers that looked like paper, held in fat hands 
covered with cheap, black cotton gloves. 

‘‘ Gabrielle Buzot ? Ah, that is a long story ! There are some who say 
that statue ought to be removed, that it is a positive scandal ! But Monsieur 
will excuse, I am already late ! Any other time—Monsieur le Maire, too 
would be delighted—after all, though one knows nothing, it is a matter of 
controversy ! ” 

He had gone, smiling, excusing himself; a smell of spice, of roasting 
meat, came up the desolate street ; everyone was intent on his or her busi- 
ness—it was a holiday, a festival. Tellow was shut out; it seemed to him 
that he was even regarded with suspicion, distrust—the man with the 
wreath had looked at him nervously, had been anxious to get away, had 
stammered a lot of nonsense. Tellow longed to return to the statue—this 
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was an impulse as poignant as that of a lover to return to the beloved after 
a farewell—but he had to catch his train. 

The station looked ugly, dirty and forlorn ; a peasant woman in cheap 
mourning was seated on a corner of the bench ; she was folding and unfold- 
ing a coarse handkerchief with a black border. Tellow got his luggage from 
the solitary porter ; he wanted to ask this patient-looking man in the blue 
blouse if he knew anything of Gabrielle Buzot, but felt that he had already 
made himself sufficiently absurd. There was the guide-book, of course, 
but Tellow knew how much they were to be relied upon. Several times he 
had written to compilers of guide-books for “‘ further information ” ; when 
he had been answered he had been told that no more was known—oh, yes, 
they just copied each other, these guide-book fellows—besides, the town 
was too small to be mentioned. 

As the humble local train came in Tellow felt a spurt of enthusiasm— 
he would write to Doctor Gensommé, to the Mayor, to the bookseller— 
oh, he had forgotten to ask their addresses ! Still, no doubt he could find 
them if he wished. The porter piled in the shabby, heavy luggage into the 
cold, dusty carriage ; as 'Tellow tipped him he became suddenly loquacious 
and jerked his head towards the waiting peasant woman, folding and 
unfolding the clean, rough, black-bordered handkerchief. 

“She has another hour to wait. Would you believe that she has just 
heard of the death of her only son ?—she has been travelling all day 
by the train and last night she was running about borrowing the 
mourning. She won’t come in to the fire—one can do nothing with these 

eople.”’ 
ee Yes, yes, it is very sad,” said Tellow. 

The train began to move out of the station. The porter, as he closed the 
door, said : 

“* Would you believe that wretched as she is, she claims to be descended 
from a famous woman—Geabrielle Buzot ?”’ 

The door slammed ; Tellow struggled with the stiff straps—when he 
had the window open and his head thrust out, the snow met him, like a 
gentle slap in the face. He called out, asking for information about Gabrielle 
Buzot. No one heard him. He saw the porter and the peasant woman, little 
blue and black figures bending together in the wind-swept station. Then 
the train took the curve and Tellow saw a blur of the town, with the 
monstrous towers of the church above—then no more. 

He unstrapped his bursting valise and took out his cheap guide-book. 
The train jolted so that it was difficult to find the reference—but 
there it was, at last, the name of the little town that was already miles 
away. 

ie lines only —‘‘ Worth visiting for the splendid fifteenth-century 
Gothic church. In the public gardens is a statue of the famous Gabrielle 
Buzot (1773-1793).” 

Tellow put the book away ; she was only twenty years old then, when 
she died. How did one contrive to be famous in so short a time ? 
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He believed that he would never have the answer ; already those three 
idle hours belonged to the past. He had his business to attend to—that 
required all his wits ; it was foolish to run after fancies. Gabrielle Buzot ! 
Who was she, left behind in the out-of-the-way town in the deserted 
gardens, under the snow ? He would never know, and by to-morrow he 
would cease to care. 


”> 


Drawing by WynNDHAM Lewis from ‘‘ Beyond This Limit, 
by Naomi Mitchison and Wyndham Lewis (Cape) 
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NEW YORK IN A DAY—AN ENGLISH 
IMPRESSION 


By DAVID SCOTT 


Y ship steamed into New York Harbour on a grey morning 

in September, with mist and rain. The American friends 

I had made on the voyage lamented: ‘It’s too bad! 

You won’t see the skyline! ’—but I think they were wrong. 
It is better not to see too much at once; and the many photographs 
of New York from the water, taken in piercing sunshine, do it less 
than justice. The tight grouping of the skyscrapers on lower Manhattan, 
in the absence of any standard of comparison, makes the city seem small ; 
but the glory of New York (as of all America, I imagine) is as much in its 
far-flung horizontal spaces as in the sheer height of its buildings. 

Let us, then, leave the skyline to take care of itself, and give our attention 
to the first fringes of this land of promise. How familiar, how normal : may 
I say, how English they are! An old-fashioned, intimate note ran like a 
single thread through all the vast fabric of New York and through the 
texture of such country beyond it as I saw, making me feel more at home, 
in spite of the differences, than anywhere else out of England. 

It was with an unforeseen sense of home-coming that I looked down at 
the muddy waters of Long Island Sound, under a sky that would appro- 
priately cover any English seaport, and saw little within view to tell me that 
I was not in Gravesend Reach or Southampton Water. The low, grey line 
of Long Island stretched away to starboard, no more striking to look at 
than the English coastline and a great deal less theatrical than many English 
sea-gates, such as the cliffs of Dover and the lawns and rocks of Plymouth 
and the Isle of Wight. On Long Island a factory chimney of an ordinary 
kind smoked forlornly, among others long cold from the great slump. The 
only other thing that caught the eye there was a big gasometer, brother 
to one at the Oval in South London and another at Saint-Denis, in the 
outskirts of Paris. A familiar, if not an inspiring object. Someone has said 
with unpleasant truth that gas containers are the only international 
architecture. 

Meditating rather sadly on the tendency of the most romantically 
reported places to prove, in practice, rather like Clapham Junction—there 
are tramcars at Biskra, and motor refuse-trucks in the streets of Teheran 
—I crossed to the port side for my first real thrill. Our anchor had 
fallen with a rattle, for we were opposite the quarantine station on Staten 
Island ; and there lay my first glimpse of that Older England—we have little 
like it left—that I was to find in profusion, later, among the quiet trees of 
Connecticut and along the creeks between New York and Boston. A 
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cable’s length away on our quarter a funny old fort, with empty gun-slits 
in its thick stone walls, stood on the water’s edge just like old forts at 
Plymouth and a dozen other English harbours, backed by turf-covered hills 
that might be those of the Sussex coast (except that the Sussex hills are 
bigger) or of Boulogne. But the fort was nothing. Beyond the cluster of steam- 
boats and launches at the wooden pier rose the spire of a small grey church 
— Queen Anne’s church—that might have been wafted straight out of a 
Wiltshire village. It nestled in a narrow valley among trees, a picture of the 
Sleepy Hollow which I privately feel to be a dangerous feature of the 
English tradition—a thing tending to serve as an excuse for inertia; a last _ 
stronghold of cap-touching, curtsey-bobbing and other social vices of — 
which we should be better rid. But here was Sleepy Hollow in my first view _ 
of New York ! True, there were bright little frame-houses with verandahs 
instead of thatched cottages. But to see wooden bungalows in England you 
have only to choose a riverside scene. Staten Island is very like Teddington. — 

The American friend touched my arm. “‘ It’s a shame,” he said, “to | 
allow all those advertisements. They spoil everything!” Following his — 
pointing finger I saw a large bill-board—Wrigley’s—stuck up on a ware- — 
house. Beyond it, here and there, were other signs. But we can do all that — 
in England, with our BOVRIL, OXO and LIPTON’S TEA. The west | 
shore of the Hudson is not, to my mind, as obtrusively ugly as the south © 
bank of the Thames in London, where the Lion Brewery leads a witch- — 
dance of ill-assorted signs. I declined to waste a tear or even a curse 
on WRIGLEY’S, especially as something new and quite different had 
caught my eye. For the ship was under way again and the mist had thinned ; 
and there, far away on our right, I saw great shapes faintly outlined in the 
sky above a bank of vapour, outlined in silhouette like a pasteboard setting 
for a pantomime : the skyscrapers at last. Grey and gigantic, they hung like 
cloud castles over the still distant city, scorning detail, showing nothing, 
as yet, but their mighty shapes. I had been told that they glittered when the 
sun shone on their windows. I was thankful it did not shine that day. 

We obeyed the call of the skyscrapers and moved on slowly, making a 
long detour towards the Statue of Liberty, which now stood up on our 
port bow, grey and small in the distance. Slowly Liberty grew, until we 
had some notion of her size. I hope it is not blasphemous to say that of all 
the conspicuous landmarks that I saw in New York, this was the one I 
cared for least, except perhaps that green skyscraper on West Side which 
has a meaningless and dangerous-looking “ flare’ or overhang in one of 
its faces, towards the summit. 

When your ship moves on from Staten Island it is most important 
that you should see no more for a time. If you stay where you are you 
will miss your next thrill. You had better go down; and don’t come up 
again until you hear the tug puffing alongside, as you will if your port is 
open. The New York tugs have no condensers, and they puff like loco- 
motives. You can’t mistake the sound. When I came up again on the 
starboard side the marvel of Lower Manhattan (which is less than the later 
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marvel of the new buildings up town) took my breath away. It was not so 
much the skyline that was striking, rugged and tremendous though that 
was, as the sheer nobility and repose of great buildings, not too much alike 
nor placed too closely in a mass that would destroy their character, but 
different and detached, each separate and complete in itself, made in its 
own image and not in that of any other thing, standing in rugged isolation 
with the grey skies behind and the gusty winds blowing freely about it. 
There they were, all together, new as buildings go and no doubt, in the 
American way, not destined for permanence, yet each seeming as though 
it had risen with Creation and would stand till Doomsday. It was not 
only their size that gave them this quality; it was also their complete 
appropriateness both to their function and to the place in which they stood. 
Decoration they had, in traditional or imported styles. Some of it (notably 
in the case of the already “ old’ Woolworth building) took away something 
from their effect ; but even so their splendid mass was hardly diminished. 
It absorbed the details as the sweep of the Hudson absorbed the WRIGLEY 
advertisement. It welded their diversity into an harmonious whole. The 
knowledge that those soaring structures were full, or would normally be 
full, of people working, gave these buildings, however quickly set up and 
however soon to be demolished, an air of permanence that no monument 
founded only on sentiment or artistry or the memory of past persons or 
events could have. They were symbols of eternal activities and eternal 
needs. Each one of them looked as though it might suddenly speak with a 
great voice and say: “ Behold, I am here and I remain for ever. Though 
you destroy me, I shall rise again.” 

Next after the mass of the skyscrapers in its power to impress came their 
colour, which was in its collective variety unlike the colour of any other 
group of buildings I have seen. There were white giants among them, and 
brown and grey; some just a dirty sand colour, others weathered almost 
black, so that they matched the iron sides of a great vessel, long at sea. A 
transparent quality in the atmosphere, together with the happy choice of 
native stone and brick in their building, gave them a warmth of hue that 
matched the warm browns and greys of the rock on which they stood, as it 
may be seen cropping up out of the earth in Central Park and along the 
rivers. They were of the earth, earthy ; they belonged. The most artificial 
things in the world, they looked natural in that place, as though they had 
sprung unaided from the soil. 

There is an American streak in many English educations. I am thankful 
to have been as familiar with Huck Finn and Uncle Remus in my childhood 
as with Mr. Kipling’s heroes. I now had no difficulty in picking out the 
Woolworth building from my memory of many photographs. Other 
buildings, less distinctive but familiar, too, passed in slow procession, the 
curling steam-jets at their summits giving them an air of smouldering life, 
as the tugs puffed and panted and shoved us towards our pier. Finally they 
had us pushed into a great high-walled dock, and it was time to look for 
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Deprived of sight-seeing for the moment, I prepared to go ashore, eager 
to meet the friends I had seen waiting for me. 

The customs officer on the dock and the negro porter who took my 
baggage did much to confirm my dawning suspicion that the problem of 
true civility, which is to be serviceable without being servile, has been — 
solved in America. The customs officer went through my things—I had — 
three valises—quickly and thoroughly but without making me repack. 
The porter, who had been reading a message pinned to my baggage by a 
waiting friend, loaded his truck and followed me at a leisurely pace — 
towards the street. In the entrance hall below I encountered a slight — 
survival of the cowboy tradition when a white porter whom I asked (after 
evading a posse of taxi-drivers) whether a private car would be on the other 
side, answered, ‘‘ Guess it’s as likely to be there as anywhere,” almost as 
though I had pried into his family affairs. I made my own choice of streets _ 
and found myself in a rough roadway, full of clattering motor-trucks, 
overshadowed by the elevated railway. 

As my host’s car threaded its way through the West Side back streets I _ 
almost rubbed my eyes. Was it possible that New York could be so familiar, 
so homelike as this? The people, it was true, were different from the — 
English people. They were differently made and differently dressed ; but — 
the differences were small and might have escaped a careless observer. The 
houses and the general make-up of the streets might have been found almost 
anywhere in the east end of London, in outer Kensington, or in some of © 
the central districts, except that many houses looked older than any that — 
have survived with us. Among the warehouses near the docks horse-drawn — 
carts as well as motor vehicles were being loaded or emptied by men and — 
boys who might have passed for Cockneys if they had not worn an — 
unfamiliar kind of leather-peaked cap, and if there had not been an 
occasional negro among them. Whenever we came to a main crossing the 
scene was made more foreign for me by the taxis, gaily got up like ice-cream 
barrows in bright colours, and stuck all over with scrolls of nickel-plated 
metal work and oddly-shaped lamps. (The spirit of Barnum, I perceive, 
survives in New York.) But in every street that we crossed I saw those 
square Georgian houses of red brick with sash windows and just enough 
ornament which, to the great advantage of New York, still make up the 
bulk of its minor architecture. In London they have for the most part given 
way, disastrously, to the hideous contractors’ messes of the nineteenth 
century. 

In front of some of these houses I saw iron railings and steps leading 
down to typical London “ areas ” and basement kitchens ; and from these 
places, wherever I went in New York, came what I afterwards recognized 
as a decisive though elusive factor in its homely feeling. The place smelt like 
London! Let any New Yorker with a nose walk through the streets of 
London when he goes there, and I guarantee that he will find the same 
complex of odours: petrol fumes, mostly, in the great thoroughfares, 
basement cooking in the humbler streets. The New York West Side smell 
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is strong in Covent Garden, in the lower part of King’s Road, Chelsea, and 
around Victoria Station. Any Lyons Corner House restaurant exudes it in 
waves. In the East End and the slummy parts near Hammersmith it is 
somewhat overlaid by the smell of fried-fish shops. 

I do not pretend that the whole of New York is like London, though 
almost everywhere in it there are features common to both. The difficulty 
is to decide which were transferred to America from England and preserved 
there and which have been copied by England from America in recent 
years. 'T’o name only one detail, the excellent lettering used everywhere in 
New York for shop signs and notice-boards (it is conspicuous in the Grand 
Central Station) is characteristically English. You will find it in the London 
Underground railways and in the W. H. Smith bookstalls and shops all 
over the country, but I don’t know which of us had it first. But even when 
there is nothing English-looking in sight in New York—on Park Avenue or 
Fifth Avenue, for instance—the scale and mass of the city are always 
tempered by intimate things. The most overpowering manifestation of 
modernism is connected by slight but visible threads with the past. When 
all else fails, the little green awnings across the sidewalks (of whose impor- 
tance, I imagine, ninety per cent. of New Yorkers are wholly unconscious) 
warm the heart of the stranger with their suggestion of an invitation into 
the houses behind them. The young trees along Park Avenue—are they so 
young, though, or do they look like saplings only because of the height of 
the houses ?—are restful to eyes weary with masonry and at the same time 
register that feeling of abundant youth which, against its eighteenth- 
century and colonial background, is to me the great joy of America. 

As we moved up town along Madison Avenue, the homely feeling which 
had struck me at first faded and became only a matter of detail, giving way 
to the full force of New York at its newest. From a covered car it is difficult 
to see skyscrapers when you are close to them without breaking your neck. 
For the present, after nearly falling out of the car several times, it was 
better to concentrate on the street, which might quite well have been 
Piccadilly but for the virtual absence of false Renaissance in its architecture. 

At last we turn into Park Avenue. Now I feel I am really face to face 
with America. There is no longer any alien note. The splendid street, 
uninterrupted, harmonious and complete, stretches away before us in a 
perspective which for scale and freedom can hardly be matched elsewhere. 
With its twin roadways and central lawns it is wide enough to create a 
sense of freedom: yet the houses on either side are tall enough to avoid 
any suggestion of flatness. When Kingsway in London was planned as a 
great avenue its architects, obliged to content themselves with a short run, 
sought to balance this by making the new street wider than its predecessors. 
In so doing they walked into a trap ; for they made the width of the street 
about equal to the height of the buildings along it, with the result that 
Kingsway has no character: it looks neither wide nor narrow and its 
buildings, with their jumbled styles, look neither low nor high. Here as 
elsewhere, mediocrity is the curse of modern English art. The Champs 
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Elysées in Paris have their grandeur, but half of it owes nothing to archi- — 


tecture—there are trees and a hill—and the other half depends on the relics 
of a past age. Park Avenue is to my mind perfect proof of the way in which 
the a arts in America are dedicated to the needs of the present and the 
hope of the future, not to the worship of what is dead. I do not remember 
one discordant note in that great vista. No stone seems out of place; no 
single building breaks its lines. On and on it goes, as though it would 
carry you for ever. Its walls give it the likeness of a rich cafion between 
jewelled hills. There are a dozen hills in its sweeping length ; at the summit 
of each you draw breath for a new rush through space and beauty. The 
speed of the traffic makes it difficult to observe details, but that is good. 
One should take Park Avenue with a rush, looking always well ahead, and 
running north rather than south, so that the down-town skyscrapers may 
not interfere. Then the houses on either hand stretch away like endless, 
many-coloured curtains, warm in the New York sunshine, saved from 
monotony by their varied hues and by the cloud-shadows which (such is 


SN ee 


the range of vision in this dry atmosphere) play upon their faces as they — 
play upon distant hillsides in other lands. On and on you go, thrilled to the — 
bone with speed and splendour, filled with the sense of something new and ~ 


fine and far-reaching in a tired world. 


That day ended with a run along Riverside Drive after dark, during ! 
which I felt, rather than saw, the dim waters of the Hudson close at hand | 


and considered, from a distance, the mighty arc of the Washington Bridge, — 


picked out by points of light. I went also at night along Broadway towards 


Times Square, and, at the point where the street dips a little, admired the © 


blaze of many-coloured lights, noting once more how sheer collective mass — 


could absorb and annul individual vulgarities. The next morning I walked — 


along Fifth Avenue after visiting Grand Central Station, a sort of com- 

muter’s cathedral with trains hidden somewhere behind the altar. In Fifth 

Avenue, with the Empire State Building beckoning from a great distance 

yet seeming always three blocks away, I asked myself two questions: is 

pee a0 American God, and is there an architectural Brains Trust in New 
ork : 

The first question was prompted by the traffic control system, which I 
could see spreading its network of red and green eyes as far as sight could 
reach—the same system followed me afterwards all the way across Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts to Boston—without my ever being able to 
detect a human agency at work on it. To one accustomed to the easy 
intimacy of the London policeman, there seemed in New York to be a 
Hidden Hand, far removed above the human turmoil, which silently and 
inexorably directed these streams of fast-moving traffic and presided over 


the destinies of the poor humans in these monumental streets. Central 


government on such a scale, I thought, must be as aloof and remote from 


any given point in the system and any individual affected by it as the moon — 


is from the earth. Either these traffic lights are harnessed to some star and 
show red or green in obedience to the waxing and waning of a cosmic ray, 
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or else there is somewhere—perhaps in Washington, perhaps in Heaven—a 
master switch, accessible only to the Almighty or Mr. Roosevelt. Nowhere 
but in America (the dry atmosphere helping vision) can you see a couple of 
miles of motor traffic, the very cars and buses woven into a decorative 
texture by multiplication and perspective, streaming away into infinity, 
sparkling in the distance like a trail of diamonds, speeding away up hill, 
down dale for ever under the coloured eyes of an automatic Providence. 
Space and more space, swiftness and freedom within ordered channels 
designed upon a scale fit for infinity, material freedom opening wide the 
gateways of the future—that is America. That, I feel, is the gift of the 
American spirit to mankind. 

The thought of an architectural Brains Trust springs from observation 
of the orderly harmony of the minor and domestic architecture of this city. 
The blocks of dwelling-houses along Fifth Avenue are various enough in 
detail, but never so various as to disturb the general design. Above all, 
these buildings are honest and appropriate. Each is fundamentally a large 
cube divided into smaller cubes for human habitation ; it does not pretend 
to be something else, as European buildings are apt to do. Yet there is 
neither austerity nor rawness in these houses. The warm-toned brick they 
are built of and the sparing ornamentation of their surface make them live. 
Their harmony, I suppose—for I am assured that the architectural Brains 
Trust is an amiable flight of imagination—is the natural result of planning 
on an extensive, not a niggling scale. Inaptitude or unwillingness for large- 
scale planning has been hitherto the bane of English city architecture. 
There are fine buildings in London, but they are for the most part small, 
scattered, and stifled by chaotic rubbish. Two or three new buildings at 
the west end of Oxford Street, for instance, are very good, and a whole 
street composed of buildings like any one of them would be magnificent ; 
but they are isolated, and they do not match. A mile of architecture like 
the black glass offices of the Daily Express in Fleet Street might be effective ; 
alone in a maze of nondescript erections, the building is a freak. Yet 
London had a Heaven-sent opportunity to become the most beautiful city 
of all time. The great fire of 1666, which cured its plague and wiped out its 
Elizabethan squalor, occurred in the lifetime of the greatest English 
architect. Wren planned to rebuild a noble London, but Sleepy Hollow, 
even in those days, was too strong for him. We preferred the petty con- 
tractor, making his mud pies along our fortuitous bridlepaths, to the man 
of genius, and we let the chance go by. 

In New York, thanks partly to the American readiness to scrap and 
rebuild with wholesome frequency, there is coherent design. And thanks 
to the fact that America is a magnet for world-wide talent, she displays 
good taste and craftsmanship. She has also preserved the Georgian tradition 
in architecture, which in England succumbed before the mean blight of the 
industrial revolution, followed by the feeble Germanism and sham 
Renaissance of the Edwardian decade. I therefore adjure Americans, 


whether the architectural felicity of Fifth Avenue be due to design or to 
s 
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accident, to cherish it dearly. Let them imagine, as I do, that they have 
an architectural Brains Trust: and when they change their city, as they 
must and will, let them follow the clear light that is in them. Let them not 
suffer the native genius that they show so abundantly to be obscured. 

At last, after pausing in delight before Radio City—which, with its 
perfect bareness, tempered only by a subtle blending of bluish metal and 
pinkish stone, is perhaps the most beautiful structure I have seen—I come 
to the mightiest giant of them all, and am carried swiftly to the summit of 
Empire State. From that airy perch, twelve hundred feet above the ground, 
I can gather up all my piecemeal impressions and join them in a single 
picture. The building is so solid that it gives no sense of the precarious : so 
sheer that I do not see its lower floors, but fancy myself suspended in space, 
without connexion with the earth below. Sometimes I fancy that I feel the 
structure tremble a little, but I am not sure. It is so far detached from all 
around it that the other buildings do not seem to be of stone and steel, or 
the ground beneath them hard and solid. They and it are like a scene 
painted on a backcloth. If I were to leap from this platform, I hardly 
believe I should be dashed to death. I am in a separate world which would 
sustain me. 

The bright sky is full of sailing clouds and the sunshine, slanting between 
them, makes a play of cloud shadows on the faces of the many-coloured 
towers. Close by, as it seems, the steeple of the Chrysler building (the 
tallest in the world but yesterday) falls short of this eminence ; it is ornate 
and a little French like Liberty. Up and down between the rivers Man- 
hattan Island spreads like a man-made forest, the houses along Park 
Avenue and Fifth Avenue seeming now a mere undergrowth about which 
shining insects crawl, while the skyscrapers soar above like glorious trees. 
Central Park with its lakes is a swampy patch, carefully trimmed and 
disciplined ; the East River with its bridges is a bright snake, sliding under 
fallen boughs. The cloud shadows move and change, dropping a mask over 
this or that part of the city, then parting to allow a shaft of sunlight to strike 
fire from some jewelled eminence. Iridescent veils of mist drift slowly 
between the skyscrapers, weaving soft colours about them. The roar of the 
great city is stilled ; there is no sound but the sighing of the wind, pierced 
once by the faint call of a steamship, far away. Beauty and silence are spread 
like a mantle between this pinnacle and the toiling world. The peace is the 
pence of mountains. The beauty is that of infinite vistas and huge, powerful 
things. 

Southward, a silver gleam piercing grey mist, the calm Atlantic broods 
in the September sunshine. A great three-funnelled ship, fresh from that 
ocean, creeps, far below, towards her pier. ‘Through the telescope I can 
read her name—Majestic—and see the Blue Ensign fluttering at her stern. 
An English ship, visiting another, newer England—an England up to date ! 
Another English ship, white and small, lies near her; she it was that 
carried me to this new world. I cannot believe that I came only yesterday. 
High on her mainmast I can just discern the tiny light-platform to which 
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Young America, bored by passengers’ pastimes after having worked his 
way eastward in a schooner, climbed in the small hours in search of solitude. 
Watching these English ships, I feel pride and happiness at the thought 
_ that the vast achievement spread below me, symbol of a yet vaster greatness 
that I have not seen, is in some sense a child of England’s—a child grown 
swiftly to freedom, not a bonded possession. I wish that by some magic 
drawn from the creative magic of this place, I could draw England nearer 
across that ocean, that she and this country, throwing off the obsessions of 
our past-ridden Europe, might stand together, facing and framing the 
future, hand in hand. 


GULLS 
Drawing by E. C. FRASER 
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GULL’S FEATHER 


By MARGOT DICK 
N the coast of the English Channel, the cliffs rise high above the 


shore. You can see for many miles across the grey waters, and on 
fine days, the hush-hush of the waves on the beach, and the cry of 
the seagulls are the only sounds. 

It was on such a day, with a warm sun and a light wind, that Mark lay 
by the cliff edge, and watched the gulls wheeling and dipping for fish. 
Every fine day he was brought here, so that he might enjoy the sun and 
watch the sea, for since his birth he had been a cripple. The fresh air 
of the cliff top was good for him, and he was out of the way, so his elder 
sister would carry him up there after the men were away in the boats, 
with a bottle of fresh water or milk and a slice of bread and cheese, and 
come back for him when the sun dropped behind the cliffs. 

He lay now, with the small sound of the waves below him, and the 
insects in the grass singing in his ears. He was wishing, for the thousandth 
time perhaps, that he was like other boys, and could have gone with the 
men to the boats at sunrise; and he looked lazily out over the water 
and pictured what it would be like out there, out of sight of land, with just 
a heavy ground-swell tilting the sky above his head. . . . 

He shifted a little to ease his back. A gull turned in the air above him, 
and a wing feather spun down towards him and lighted on his head. He 
took it and ran his fingers up and down the smooth quill. The heat was 
making him drowsy, he lay back and tried to look at the sun, screwing up 
his eyes and peering through the lashes. 

Presently he became aware that the cliff that had hitherto been so solid, 
was swaying, very gently rocking him, like a babe in arms. He lowered his 
eyes a little, but still saw only sky, so he raised himself on one elbow. 
Then he saw that he was no longer lying in the rank grass at the cliff edge, 
but in the bottom of a little row-boat which was dipping and rolling as 
the waves slapped at her stern. He ran his hand along the hot, dry gunwale; 
he trailed his fingers in the water and watched a drop soak into the dry 
wood ; then, as he became more aware of the boat, of the swaying motion, 
and the hard edge of the thwart biting into his back, he began to wonder. ... 

He had been lying on the cliff and now he was in a boat, it seemed quite 
natural that he should be in a boat ; perhaps he had fallen asleep and dreamt 
the cliff, or perhaps he was asleep now and dreaming the boat. He lay 
back and listened to the water lipping the sides, and stayed so for a long 
while, feeling the salt stiffen on his hands and tasting it on his lips and 
watching a big fleecy cloud ride across the sky. 

A dark cloak came sweeping across the water, filling the hollows of the 
waves with purple and tipping them with deep blue. It caught up with 
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the boat and engulfed her, and Mark felt a tremor run through her as she 
met the breeze which followed in the wake of the shadow, and as the 
waves tugged and slapped at her sides. 

As the shadow fell on the boat and the cool wind blew on his cheek 


Mark was filled with a sudden unreasoning fear. Where was he ? How was 
_ he to get back? He raised himself on to the thwart, and taking the oars 


slipped them into the rowlocks and started to row. As he rowed his uneasi- 
ness left him, he was going back, somewhere, he knew that; beyond that 
his mind would not go, and the rhythm of his oars lulled him half to sleep, 
and seemed to be under another hand than his ; and the sun on the water 
danced before his eyes and the waves sang in his head. . . . The harsh 


| cry of a gull roused him, and he looked over the edge of the cliff to where 


the waves broke over the rocks on the shore below. 

Mark spoke to no one of his dream, and it came to him again and again. 
Day after day he would fall asleep on the cliff and wake in the boat, and 
after a while he would take the oars and row, and then, he would be back 


on the cliff. Once as he lay very still in the bottom of the boat, a gull came 
| and perched on the gunwale and cocked a bright eye at him. He put out 
| his hand to it and it flew away. 


So nearly a month went by, and the warm days deepened into the heat 
of midsummer, and a haze crept over the water which the faint breeze 


_had no strength to blow away. 


It was such a day when Mark took up his oars and started to row home- 
ward. Up till then he had never a very clear idea as to his destination ; he 


| knew that after he started to row he would fall asleep and wake up on the 
| cliff again, but beyond that he had never troubled. To-day, however, a 


new and strange feeling came over him as he rowed. A succession of pictures 


) flashed before his mind, strange, yet at the same time infinitely familiar, 


. . along shelving beach of smooth round pebbles, with woods beyond ; 


| a path winding inland and up a hill. . . . He bent his back to the oars 
/ and pulled strongly, his thoughts running to the curl of the water as it 


slipped past the stern. 
After a while the boat grounded, and jumping out he pulled it up on to 
the shingle beach out of reach of the incoming tide. He stood for a moment, 


| and his mind became drowsy, he felt himself slipping, slipping, he took a 


step forward and another, and before he was fully aware that he could walk 


/ he was running over the smooth pebbles towards the woodland beyond the 


beach. 

Once among the trees he found the path and followed it. It led him out 
into rough, stony pastureland and up a hill, at the top of which he 
could see what seemed to be a ruined castle, gleaming whitely in the 
gathering dusk. 

Still running, and still in the state where he and his legs seemed to have 
no connection, he climbed the hill and reached the castle. It was a weird 
sight, the walls and battlements had crumbled almost away, and the ruins 


| were covered with the droppings of the gulls which flew in and out 
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of the gaping holes in the masonry, and wheeled in a cloud above the 
castle. 

He went up the crumbling steps into what must have been at one time 
the banqueting hall. The air was foul and sour, and in the half light the 
birds, some roosting, others perched on the floor and the broken stonework 
of the walls, looked like pale ghosts ; and as he moved, rose in discordant 
confusion on either side and above him. He passed on through passages 
overgrown with ivy, covered in chalky whiteness, broken shells crunching 
under his foot, and gulls screeching at him from nests lodged in the ruined 
walls. 

At length he came to a high vaulted chamber with large windows on the 
one side looking out over the sea. The sun was setting and cast a crimson 
glow over the whitened walls and floor ; the room was full of gulls, small 
dainty red-legged terns, huge-winged herring gulls, and many birds that 
Mark had never seen before, large and small, white and grey ; it seemed 
that every gull in the world was gathered there. 

Mark stood on the threshold and gazed, and the gulls gazed back at him, 
never moving a feather. The light faded from deep rose to a soft purple 
and so into darkness—and Mark turned and stumbled back through the 
long, echoing passages; his senses were leaving him, his feet moved 
sonty, a gull fluttered down from above him and its wing brushed his 

ace. 

Instinct leading him in search of sweeter air he turned into a recess 
under a large window, and, leaning his head against the broken sill, sank 
into a deep sleep. 

He woke as the first flush of dawn filtered through the grey sky. He gazed 
for a long while over the slowly wakening sea, and watched the waves 
restlessly roll and stretch, and as the first sunbeams broke through, quicken 
to dancing life under their touch. 

He realized that he was hungry, he had eaten nothing since early the day 
before. He had spent a troubled night; dreams had come crowding in 
upon him, one after the other, each with its meaning dimmed and hidden 
by the shadow of the next. He felt strange, different, but still he felt hungry, 
so he stood poised for a moment on the window sill, then spreading his 
wings he flew out over the sea in search of food. 

As he circled high above the cliffs of the mainland, he saw, lying on the 
grass far below him, a cripple lad, brought there on fine days to enjoy the 
sun and watch the sea, and as he dipped to turn, a wing feather dropped 
and spun down towards the boy and lighted on his hair. 

The lad took it and ran his fingers up and down the smooth quill. . . . 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
AN OVERLOOKED POEM BY RICHARD CRASHAW 


(To the Editor of Tue LonpoN Mercury and BooKMaN.) 


IR,—In Tue Lonpon Mercury for September, 1930, there is printed “ An 

Overlooked Ode, by John Dryden,” copied out of Tixall Poetry, 1813, having 
been recovered with the rest of that collection from an old chest found at Tixall in 
Staffordshire, the seat of the Astons, which had lately passed by marriage to the 
Cliffords. In the same collection and taken from the same source are the lines which 
accompany this letter. Unlike Dryden’s Ode, the poem ‘‘ On the Translation of the 
House of Loretto’ bears no name, and the editor, Arthur Clifford, had no notion 
who wrote it. Yet he quotes from Cowley, who in his elegy on Crashaw says : 

“* Angels, (they say) brought the famed chapel there, 
And bore the sacred load in triumph through the air.” 


The poem was written, I feel sure, by Crashaw himself, whom Cowley called, 


Thou most divine 
And richest offering of Loretto’s shrine. 

No poet but Crashaw would have so linked classical myth with pious tradition, 
paganism with Christian faith, earth with heaven itself, as the writer of these lines has 
done. We have, too, the figure of the Eastern Sun, which is found again and again in 
Crashaw’s sacred poems. 

This poem may be the last which Crashaw wrote; for he died in August, 1649, 
at Loretto, only a few months after being appointed to a benefice at that basilica. 

Yours faithfully, 
Foxcombe Heath, Boar’s Hill, Oxford. B. H. NEwpDIGATE. 


ON THE TRANSLATION OF THE HOUSE OF LORETTO 


When the misterious chamber first did move 
From Jewry vales into the aire above, 

A quire of Angels held it downe, 

Or to the highest heavens ’t had flowne. 

Gabriel led on before, 
‘Towards the Hesperian shore, 

Whence west winds breathed in their face, 

Not to resist, but to embrace. 
Ore his owne seas then Dedalus might descry 
A labirinth itselfe of wonders fly ; 
Rhodes’ great Colossus durst not aske a stay, 
For here imensity contracted lay. 

The virgin mother’s spouse’s roome 

At unchast Paphos would not come ; 

Truth’s selfe disclaim’d his seate 

Should dwell in lying Crete. 
Delos in vain look’d up with hope awhile ; 
The flying house past ore the floating isle. 
Unhappy easterne nations! dayly thus 
Suns rise with you, but alwaise make to us. 
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The never-erring chair is come 
From your Antioch to our Rome ; 
Poore Nazareth’s sole blis 
Now too translated is : 
On fair Loretto’s hill it stands, 
Thither convey’d by angells hands ; 
Where the same roofe, that in our father’s age 
A pilgrim was, is now a pilgrimage. 
(From Tixall Poetry, 1813, pp. 266-67. Qu. by R. Crashaw ?) 


BUY MODERN PICTURES 


EAR SIR,—-May I express my agreement with your much needed recommenda- 

tion to people to buy the work of contemporary artists. Might I suggest that 
such collecting is not merely a charity ? By buying the art of our own time and 
hanging it on our walls we are making a real contribution to the life of the new school. 
The present conditions under which artists work in isolation for an unknown and 
problematic patron is unnatural. Art should be the expression and product of the 
whole of a society, it should reflect not only the artist’s genius but the patron’s appre- 
ciation. 

Secondly, modern pictures are of all the pictures worth buying, the cheapest. They 
are sold by the square foot, good examples for the same price as those that are mediocre. 
And the standard prices apply even to artists of great reputation ; there is indeed very 
little relation between reputation and price. Artists like Paul Nash, Mark Gertler and 
Henry Moore ask much the same prices as obscure exhibitors in the Academy. And 
these prices are less than those which are being paid in the salerooms for artists whose 
reputations are supposed to be at their lowest. They are sold at galleries for less than 
the trade is willing to pay for Landseer and Alma 'Tadema, good modern drawings 
cost about a fifth of the price of good Pre-Raphaelite drawings. But one of the chief 
disadvantages of the present system is the difficulty of acquiring knowledge. 

It is in an attempt to provide some assistance in face of these conditions that I have 
collected recent examples of the work of younger artists of all schools which I should 
be very pleased to show to anyone by appointment. I am also very glad to put at the 
disposal of those who cannot themselves keep closely in touch the knowledge and 
opinions derived from a constant study of and deep interest in our contemporary art. 

Yours truly, 
12, York Gate, Regent’s Park. NICOLETTE Gray. 


NOT—A PROTEST 


IR,—By an unauthorized and utterly disastrous “NOT” intruded into my last 

month’s article on National Parks by an impish hand, I was made to boast that 
by my propagandist seaside owner-development at Portmeirion “I would show 
them that architectural good manners were (not) really good business.” 

NOT being given to attempting that which is both unnecessary and impossible, 
the sentence as printed too much flatters my intrepidity. 

Most readers will, I hope, have realized that I meant to say the precise opposite 
of what I was here so ludicrously made to say, and I hope that this postscript may 
sufficiently dispel any doubts of others as to my sense or sanity. 

I am, Sir, Your obedient servant, 
CLroucH WIL.iams-ELLIs. 
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THE THEATRE 


NIGHT MUST FALL. By Emiyn WIx.iaMs. Duchess. 

OTHER SELVES. By Henri Krac. Stage Society. 

LOVE OF WOMEN. By Armée and Puitie Stuart. Repertory Players. 
HARVEST IN THE NORTH. By James LanspaLe Hopson. Embassy. 


( uEy ORE Ey is out of fashion at the moment, but modern playwrights who 
_3 deal, as he dealt, with subjects near to the minds of their contemporaries might 
do worse than ponder one of his critical platitudes. A drama, he pointed out, must 
be shaped so as to have a spire of meaning. In the best of his own work, however 
complex or transient the social issues raised, that spire of meaning is plainly visible. 
In other words, the subject is never allowed by its general interest to obscure the 
drama ; and that is precisely what the subjects of three or four of the plays produced 
this month are allowed to do. Harvest in the North, Mr. James Lansdale Hodson’s 
adaptation of his two successful novels, has for its subject the present condition of the 
operatives of Lancashire who are living on the dole amongst once prosperous and 
now redundant mills. What Mr. Hodson feels about the plight of these people is not 
in doubt. There is a prologue, with a hard-faced employer setting the salvaging of 
profits before the human interests of the men and women who have earned them ; 


and there is an epilogue, with the heroine appealing as from the industrial trenches to 


an apparently complacent G.H.Q. and an unimaginative home front for support in 
the desperate struggle which she and her neighbours are waging against poverty and 
degradation. Mr. Hodson, one feels, could write a fully documented and forceful 
report on this theme ; it has yielded him two admirable novels ; but when he comes 
to turn his material into drama the only spire of meaning that appears seems to belong 
to an adjacent building. 

We are led to expect that the drama will spring from the closing of the mills. The 
situation so patently built up in the opening scenes points to the goal which Love on 
the Dole so triumphantly attains. A family is slowly parted from its work and its means 
of livelihood. An old man’s craziness gains on him during his enforced idleness ; 
young lovers cannot marry because the man has no work, has never had work and is 
never likely to have work ; Harriet’s husband is thrown on to the dole and does the 
housework while Harriet returns to her place in the weaving shed ; a Labour agitator 
objects to the employment of women while men are starving, and his objection is 
likely to become formidable until it is made irrelevant by Harriet’s discovery that she 
is about to become the mother of an unwanted child; and so on. Here is a sombre 
picture of Lancashire life, and we wait for it to be given dramatic point. ‘This point, 
when it comes, emerges not from poverty but from vice. A next-door neighbour, a 
wife-beater and a notorious drunkard, is stabbed by the girl he is attempting to rape. 
The girl is arrested, and the drunkard, recovering from the wound, is murdered by 
the girl’s lover. Although he is Harriet’s son and his flight from the police throws an 
additional burden upon this plucky woman, the spire of meaning raised by these 
events has no organic relation to the closing of the mills and the slow submergence in 
poverty of anormal family. This is the real subject of the play, and its interest obscures 
Mr. Hodson’s dramatic inventions. 

Two other instances of a subject interfering with the drama of a play are Other 
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Selves, by Henri Krag, a Danish writer, and Love of Women, by Aimée and Philip 
Stuart. The first of these, produced at the Little Theatre by the Stage Society, is a 
study in sadism. It is set in a Danish town which lies under the threat of a sadistic 
murderer. From time to time, in moments of aberration, he entraps another child 
and makes her his victim. We are shown how Dr. Heine is driven to his deed by a 
temptation which he cannot resist and how the pursuer of Dr. Heine is drawn off the 
track because he cannot resist the temptations of Juliet, Dr. Heine’s wife. The play’s | 
suggestion is that sex is a satanic power which tortures and maddens humanity. In 
the end it collapses into ludicrous melodrama and Websterian slaughter, but at the 
outset the author writes with a sharp eye to reality and a genuine power to create 
tension and suspense. Yet even here we are conscious that the drama is not quite 
compelling enough to quash all the questions which it raises as it plunges into the 
subject of morbid psychology. Would a man afflicted as Dr. Heine is afflicted do this 
or that and why would he do it? These questions are unanswered as the drama 
plunges on, and their number grows until they discredit whatever happens on the 
stage. The drama, in short, is not shaped so as to have a spire of meaning. If is dwarfed 
by its subject, and we leave the theatre determined to look up some of the unanswered 
questions in a psychological treatise. Love of Women fails in the same way. Ostensibly 
showing a conflict in the minds of two women between the claims of marriage and 
artistic celibacy, it leaves us with the impression that we know more about the women’s 
motives than the authors know or care to admit that they know. This is not our fault 
but theirs. They have not been content to build a single spire of meaning, but have 
toyed with mutually destructive ideas of two, with the result that there is none. How- 
ever, the piece gave us two distinguished performances by Miss Barbara Couper and 
Mr. Wyndham Goldie. 

How much more satisfactory, in spite of its rather cheap humour, is Mr. Emlyn 
Williams’s clear-sighted swoop into morbid psychology ! Night Must Fall combines 
the suspense of plot proper to a “ thriller”? with genuine imaginative tension. Mr. 
Emlyn Williams takes us into the mind of a Welsh page boy, where we find a most 
persuasive mixture of vanity and cunning, pride and resentment, brutality and finesse. 
He is a rebel against the society which has made a servant of him and, sure of his 
wits, sure that whatever he may do he will be equal to any occasion, he commits two 
murders and is about to commit another when mischance shatters the unreal world 
in which he has been play-acting. Here is a piece which uses morbid psychology for 
its own purpose and raises no single question which it does not intend to raise. Mr. 
Williams himself acts the principal part with an accomplishment only a little short of 
that which has gone to its writing; there are delicately certain performances by 
Dame May Whitty and Miss Angela Baddeley ; and equally delicate, equally certain 
is the play’s “ spire of meaning.” 


A. V. COOKMAN 
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FILMS 


THE THIRTY-NINE STEPS. British. THE SCOUNDREL. American. 
BROWN ON RESOLUTION. British. THE DIVINE SPARK. Italian. 
G MEN. American. LA DAME AUX CAMELIAS. French. 


HE choice lies between three films of excitement (with gunfire), two films of 

elegant emotionalism (with music), and one film—The Scoundrel—which 
leads through a torrent of smart epigrams to a psychic climax. It is difficult to draw 
nice comparisons between the three adventure films, but Brown on Resolution 
has the scene which I shall remember longest. Brown, taken on board a 
German cruiser after the sinking of his own ship in the Pacific, escapes with a rifle 
on to the rocky hillside overlooking the natural harbour of Resolution Island, where 
the German ship has taken hasty refuge in order to patch a hole in her side before a 
British battle-cruiser arrives. Brown’s idea is to delay her departure by shooting at 
the men who go over the side to mend the hole, and the German captain—though I 
should have thought he could have simply swung his ship round so that her injured 
side stood away from the island—sends a landing-party to get rid of Brown. The 
camera looks down at the German sailors, climbing uncertainly among the rocks in 
the glaring sunshine, and Brown, hidden with his rifle in a cleft near the summit, looks 
down at them too. In the calm water of the harbour lies the German ship, and slowly 
the sailors scramble a little higher, and Brown, wiping the sweat from his eyes, lifts 
his rifle. . . . A crack and a puff of smoke, and one of the sailors goes loose at the 
knees and rolls down the rocky slope. The others spread out a little, climbing on 
towards the puff of smoke ; and again Brown lifts his rifle. 

This is a scene so grimly vivid that it might belong to the real history of the war ; 
and the whole film is remarkable for the fidelity of its naval detail, carefully rendered 
by the Gaumont Company with Admiralty co-operation. There is a rather too 
leisurely late Victorian prelude, introduced in order to establish Brown’s illegitimate 
naval parentage—his father turns up, too late to see his son alive, in the British 
battle-cruiser—but once the naval adventures start the film is swift and exciting. 

Brown on Resolution is well acted, notably by John Mills as Brown, but its com- 
mercial weakness is that it lacks “star value”’; and here The Thirty-nine Steps 
scores heavily through the presence of Robert Donat as Richard Hannay and Made- 
leine Carroll as the girl who shares—unwillingly—in his Scottish wanderings. The 
plot owes little to Mr. Buchan’s novel except a central idea—the hero acting as 
detective while he is himself pursued by the police as a suspected murderer—but the 
new story, apart from a far-fetched ending, is good enough ; and the film, admirably 
directed by Alfred Hitchcock, is a lively blend of mystery, comedy and _hair- 
breadth escape. One of its strong points is the amusing excellence of the character- 
drawing in the smaller parts. 

G Men is not only an efficient melodrama but something of a social document. It 
is about the work of the Federal detectives who until recently—we are reminded— 
were not allowed to carry guns or even to make an arrest without calling in the local 
police. Now they have been given various new powers, including the right to shoot, 
and they have apparently made a good start towards ridding America of her worst 
“ public enemies.” 
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The hero of the film, played by James Cagney, is a young lawyer, raised from the 
gutter by a more or less reformed gangster. He joins the “ G men,” falls in love with 
his chief’s sister, and discovers that one of his old flames has married a notorious 
bank robber. But the story is neither very strong nor very important. The film depends 
on its lurid pictures of raids and pursuits, carried out at a fierce speed in an atmo- 
sphere of smoking revolvers, hurtling motor-cars and stuttering machine-guns. 
Cagney has a limited acting range, but he is good in his way, particularly in comedy 
moments; indeed, I should like to see him abandon his usual toughness for a real 
comedy part. The film is vivid and undeniably exciting, but too noisy and blood- 
stained for a quiet taste. 

Now we must turn from these modern fevers to the emotional decorations of a 
hundred years ago. Most critics, while praising the performance of Yvonne Printemps 
in La Déme aux Camélias, seem to have found this French production too artificial 
and too slow. It does suffer from both these defects, but they need not be regarded 
as serious defects if the mood of the period can be accepted on its own terms. Where 
the film does fail, I think, is in its attempt to present Marguerite as a tragic figure on 
the grand scale. Mlle. Yvonne Printemps, appearing on the screen for the first time, is 
graceful and charming, and her gestures are as expressive as her voice, but even she 
cannot establish Marguerite as a tragic heroine, for too many points in the story 
depend on period conventions rather than on human necessities. But the costumes 
and the settings, the flowers and the furniture and the parasols, the marble Cupid 
reflected in the ornamental lake—all these are delightful, and the photography is 
brilliant. The film, in fact, is weakest when it is most dramatic; strongest when it 
approaches the style of a romantic ballet, with Liszt ready to play Weber on the piano 
and now and then a song from Marguerite. 

The Divine Spark, made in Italy with a British cast, belongs to the same nineteenth- 
century period and attempts a rather similar atmosphere, but with far less success. 
Its story is supposed to be about the life of Vincenzo Bellini, who is mistakenly pre- 
sented as a composer of outstanding genius. There is agreeable singing by Marta 
Eggerth as the suffering heroine and some of the Italian backgrounds are well chosen, 
but the only human character is Paganini, played with sardonic relish by Hugh Miller ; 
and there is no narrative reason why Paganini should appear at all. 

I have still to discuss The Scoundrel, notable for the excellent acting of Noel 
Coward in his first screen part. He is a New York publisher, given to epigrams and 
seductions, who seems—rather oddly—to be very rich, although the authors who 
infest his office are a repellent crowd of pretentious half-wits. Having deserted one 
charmer, an innocent poetess from the country, he is drowned at sea while pursuing 
another; but at once he returns from his watery grave, trailing a piece of wet sea- 
‘weed, in order to earn rest by finding someone to weep for him. The treatment of this 
psychic climax is crude in conception but skilful in detail, and the film is for most 
of its length an absorbing entertainment. The dialogue is attributed to the producers, 
Messrs. Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur, who made Crime Without Passion, but 
it would not be surprising if Mr. Coward had given them a helping hand. There are 
too many epigrams, but the conversations as a whole are far above the usual screen 
level. And Mr. Coward, lean, incisive and perfectly self-assured, shows in this incred- 
ible part that he could very easily, if he chose, make another fortune as one of Holly- 
wood’s leading heroes. 


CHARLES DAVY 
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MUSIC—THE LONDON FESTIVAL 


/ | ‘HE London Music Festival was catholic in its programmes and the standard of 

performance was high. Nowadays there tend to be two violently opposed schools 
of thought, the one laying almost as much emphasis on the performance as on the 
work performed, the other reacting against this exaggeration and falling into the 
opposite fault of belittling technique and interpretation. We live in a technical age of 
music, but one in which personality and individual subjective emotion are often 
belittled : so that although it is natural enough to find that the public demands a high 
standard of technical skill and accuracy in the arts as elsewhere, it is surprising to 
find an almost universal adulation for conductors with highly-coloured personalities 
—a following and recording of their mots, whims and idiosyncrasies parallel to the 
last century’s confusion of opera with prima donnas. Of the two conductors of the 
London Music Festival—Arturo Toscanini and Serge Koussevitzky—the one wholly 
rejects this adulation and refuses in any way to pander to it by giving personal readings 
or new interpretations of the classics. It is the more to his honour since the mere 
name of ‘Toscanini has become famous throughout two continents. Koussevitzky is a 
very fine conductor, but there is a slight touch of the old-fashioned virtuoso about 
him: and he is certainly at his best in music which was either inspired to some 
extent by virtuosity or has at least a touch of that brilliance and exploitation of per- 
sonality which are at the root of virtuosity. 

Neither Holst nor Vaughan- Williams gives much scope to his powers of this kind, 
it is true. But the Holst Fugal Concerto, with which the third concert opened, is no 
more than a charming apéritif: and the Fantasia on a Theme by Tallis is a work of 
such monumental good taste and insipidity that it gives no one a chance to do anything 
except go to sleep. It was clear that most of the audience found the Faust Symphony 
of Liszt uninteresting, despite Koussevitzky’s great care and finish and Mr. Blom’s 
brilliant and provocative programme note. It is impossible to deny that there is a 
great deal of tedious repetition in the first and last movements, and that to the large 
class of public whom Liszt’s music in general affects, in Mr. Newman’s words, like a 
bad smell, these movements with their vivid, rhetorical, sensual eloquence will be 
almost nauseous. But the middle—Gretchen—movement is irresistible. Here, if 
nowhere else, is the refutation of Mr. Blom’s thesis that in the Faust Symphony 
“‘ Faust and Gretchen are presented as under the scrutiny of an enormous cynicism, 
which makes them interesting as studies for a coldly penetrating intellect, but not 
very much alive or touching as human beings.” Liszt found it difficult, certainly, to 
deny himself a gesture or a falsifying over-emphasis, when his mind was full of 
religious or moral beauty that was struggling for expression: but in his Gretchen 
he went perhaps nearer to achieving complete sincerity than in any other work, and 
it is hard to believe that it was not either insensitiveness or prejudice that drove 
members of the audience from the hall during its performance. 

At the fourth concert Koussevitzky conducted T'schaikovsky’s Pathetic Symphony 
and Stravinsky’s Sacre du Printemps—two works which between them give a con- 
ductor a chance for displaying almost all his skill. The Tschaikovsky symphony, like 
the Liszt, demands a sympathetic conductor, enough of an artist and a scholar to 
subordinate his own feelings to those of the composer, but also a catholic enough 
human being to accept and even admire two oddly unattractively unhappy men. 
Liszt wins his admirers by his vitality, T'schaikovsky by his shameless sincerity. He 
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shrinks from nothing and can display, with a peculiarly Slav gift, all his inner wounds 
and bruises to the world without boring or revolting them, but with a power to touch 
their hearts and win their sympathies, while Liszt was often driven by his passion for 
good appearances, his melodramatic pride into pious posturing or an over-painted 
mask of cynicism. The Sixth Symphony is the most revealing of all Tschaikovsky’s 
works, as he felt himself, and all its brilliant colours and eloquence do not hide, but 
rather reveal more clearly, the passionate misery and its obverse, the maudlin self- 
pity, that were the root traits of T’schaikovsky’s character. 

The Sacre reveals, and is intended to reveal, nothing: and it may be for that 
very reason that it does not wear well. The lines of the pattern are too short, too sud- 
denly and violently broken: and the various barrages on the nerves soon cease to 
stimulate and begin to irritate. The violence becomes hysterical, the contrasts begin to 
seem too coldly planned, and one longs for the end. Stravinsky is an enigma, or a 
disappointment : it is often hard to decide which. The Sacre is perhaps the first work 
in which even his admirers begin to trace a falling-off, and a hearing of the Sacre 
nowadays is a sad event, an attempt to recapture an excitement whose very essence 
lay in its novelty and its violence. 

Toscanini chose a strangely mixed programme for his penultimate concert. The 
Semiramide overture of Rossini must be counted beyond doubt as a manifestation of 
that brio of which Stravinsky rather pretentiously declares he has seen the futility. It 
is gay and vivacious music which could have been written by no other composer so 
convincingly, and it is well worth performing. The Geminiani Concerto is a good 
piece of pretty conventional eighteenth-century writing of the kind that has unfor- 
tunately come to be associated with the name of Kreisler; no one would want to 
hear it very often. The two main performances of the evening were the Seventh 
Symphony of Beethoven and Debussy’s La Mer. It is a platitude that ‘Toscanini’s 
greatness lies in the fact that he does not interpret the works he conducts : he merely 
plays them as exactly as they are written as possible. Only when there is some mark 
of phrasing or emphasis in the composer’s score ‘Toscanini knows, it seems, the last 
detail of the technique of making the whole orchestra understand what the composer 
wanted—not what ‘Toscanini himself wants. This is the genius of all great conductors 
and any other reading of the conductor’s part is false and pernicious. ‘The personality, 
which is popularly supposed to be the first necessity for a good conductor, is in reality 
only necessary for the obtaining the complete obedience, sympathy and understanding 
of each member of the orchestra—a task which no man can carry out successfully 
without a strong personality. 

The same question arose again on June 17th, when Elena Gerhardt and her pupil 
Harry Blank gave a performance of the whole of Wolf’s Italienisches Liederbuch at the 
Wigmore Hall. It was not simply the case of a greater personality ‘“ putting itself 
across” which made the difference between the songs which were sung by Frau 
Gerhardt herself and those sung by her pupil. Elena Gerhardt is a great singer of Wolf’s 
songs simply because long study, great sympathy, and a complete oblivion of her own 
self have enabled her to understand exactly what Wolf was aiming at in each of his 
songs. Mr. Blank contrived without obtruding his own feelings to distort Wolf’s 
meaning by playing for safety and singing with almost no fire or expressiveness. 
None of the Italienische Lieder reaches the grandeur of some of the Spanisches 
Liederbuch, the Goethelieder or the Eichendorfflieder. They are all intimate, all 
miniatures : but of their kind they are unsurpassable. 


MARTIN COOPER 


7 
| one of his sitters an individuality no less essential. I believe he stands alone with Degas 
| among the portrait-painters of the last hundred years. 
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ART—THE JUNE EXHIBITIONS 


LONE brought a bumper crop of picture exhibitions, their variety characterized 
by the amusing exhibition Fifty Years of Portraits at the Leicester Galleries. 


_ The portraits ranged in date only from 1885 to 1935, but in quality from Degas and 
_ Cézanne and Modigliani to Boldini and Alma Tadema and Gerald Kelly. It was a 


lively show; yet it scarcely proved that portraiture is the most important side 


_ of modern art. Had they inserted among these portraits those by Hals and Goya 


from the exhibition at Knoedler’s only two would not have faded into emptiness. 
M. Rouart et son fils might be the very last portrait Degas did in oils, the paint is so 
vaguely applied. But the colour is placed with an unerring sense of form and the two 
drab men become monumental as the design itself. Modigliani has given something of 
this significance to M. Zbhorowski. Modigliani reduces his forms to a geometry so 
essential that at first sight it seems the same in every picture. Yet he imparts to every 


Hals is one of the few seventeenth-century Dutchmen who betrayed any of the 
neurasthenia which was to dominate Modigliani. In his portrait from Panshanger at 


| Knoedler’s the handling is so nervously impatient that it destroys the form it is 
| creating here and there. But the smoky greys and blacks form a harmony sober and 


tranquil enough and the young man is seriously considered and deeply alive. Simi- 
larly Goya’s portrait of General Nicolas Guye has very little of the macabre quality 
which his uncompromising studies of the Bourbons may have led us to expect. For 
all its gold braid it is one of the noblest of Goya’s portraits, deeply sympathetic in 
its characterization. There is an intensity of feeling both for character and for paint 
in these two portraits which would not be easy to parallel in the nineteenth century. 
Yet a comparison might be still harder for the nineteenth century if one went back 
beyond Hals a hundred or two hundred years. 

Memlinc’s Man with a Pink, like the two other fine pictures from the Pierpont 
Morgan collection, Jacques Daret’s Nativity and David’s Flight into Egypt, was 
removed almost as soon as Knoedler’s exhibition was opened. But at Colnaghi’s was 


_ to be seen, as well as their Lady Guildford by Holbein, their Man with a Book by 


Roger Van der Weyden. Here is the very quintessence of portraiture. To avoid an 


expanse of body the hands are raised on to a ledge; the grey-black garments are 


scarcely visible against the dark blue ground. Yet this concentration upon the face 
and hands is so subtly done that it is not unnatural. The picture is an unusually 
complete piece of history. On the back is a painting of a spray of holly, so real that 
one is almost pricked, so much more than real that it is truly emblematic of the sitter’s 
motto, Je he [j’ai] ce que mord. The frame is still complete, with the beautifully forged 
iron hook from which it was suspended by a ring. It seems to be Italian, the sitter 
may be Guillaume Fillastre, Secretary to the King of Sicily, and the period of the 
painting is approximately that of Roger’s visit to Italy. So this portrait may be in fact 
what it certainly is in idea, the ancestor through those of the Venetians Bellini and 
Titian of all great modern portraits, including those of Goya and Degas. This broad 
and tranquil summary of the features is made with a depth of vision which takes us 
beyond a moment in the day of an individual, beyond his life-history to the history 
of a race. 
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There are other things of real significance among Colnaghi’s stock, and most signi- 
ficant is Botticelli’s large Madonna and Child with the Infant St. John. ‘This is a 
version of a picture in the Pitti Palace in Florence, which Bode alone has attributed to 
Botticelli. Both must have been done from one cartoon by Botticelli, but I believe 
that what remains of the original in Colnaghi’s version was painted by Botticelli 
himself. Where the outlines and the colour are sufficiently intact, they have a firm, 
cool clarity no other man could get. There are still marvellous rhythms not only in the 
drawing of the Virgin’s feet, of St. John’s hair and of the Child’s whole body, but in 
the colours of her scarf and hair and face. The popular conception of Botticelli’s 
development is that in the sadistic frenzy aroused by Savanarola he renounced his 
powers of creating voluptuous beauty suddenly and lost all balance in his art. Actu- 
ally long before the puritan movement had made itself felt he was moving towards 
this larger severity of form, abandoning the pretty colours of Filippo Lippi for cool 
unbroken surfaces and attaining a sort of supervoluptuousness by the mystical power 
of his line. By his last decade, to which this picture must belong, his forms have become 
as indefensible as Modigliani’s to the anatomist, but anatomy is made trivial by the 
mystical quality of their expression and the unity of their design. 

Wildenstein’s exhibition of Nineteenth-Century Masterpieces began, so far as master- 
pieces are concerned, with Corot’s tall canvas La Toilette, which was seen in 1932 at 
Burlington House. Its tallness is an overgrowth, for the tree-tops are empty and out 
of focus ; but below them is Corot’s loveliest figure composition. It proves the essential 
traditionality of French painting ; for though one would never associate Corot with 
Ingres, here is all the finish and finality of form for which Ingres sought, yet infused 
with a breath he never felt, suffused with a light he never saw. Cézanne’s great group 
of Emile Zola and Paul Alexis belongs to the outset of his career and one might think 
its cool spaces of unbroken colour had been applied by Manet until one noticed in the 
place of Manet’s evanescent sparkle the almost terrible permanence of these forms. 
If Zola, who sits on an iron chair reading, looks merely solider than flesh, Alexis, who 
reclines, unfinished, on a rug, is like some queer idol in granite. This granite quality 
of form, got here with thick black outlines or with contrasting heaps of white, and this 
spacious sense of design, are Cézanne’s throughout his life, underlying and controlling 
the thin airy spaces in Countryside of Aix or La Montagne Sainte Victoire, lovely 
examples of his maturity. Gauguin’s Three Tahitians was painted in 1879 in the spring- 
time of his love for the South Seas and their inhabitants. The colours have a freshness 
in their barbaric strength, the forms a tenderness in their broad simplicity which show 
that for the moment Gauguin has forgotten Gauguin. These three brown figures 
against the yellow and purple sky bring Victorian France strangely close to sixth- 
century Greece. 

These exhibitions will be over by July. But the Exhibition of Russian Art, which 
continues at No. 1, Belgrave Square, until July 13th, does not bear criticism in the 
light of its pretensions. Organized with great skill for the relief of the victims of the 
Soviet, it has been unable to draw upon the Russian art that is still in Russia. Did the 
exhibition represent Russian art, it would be a serious indictment of all the previous 
régimes. But the jeweller Fabergé and the stage designers Bakst and Benois, the only 
artists who are fully represented, do not stand either for Russian craftsmanship or for 
the Russian ballet. The ikons are Russian art. But these, none of them more than 
mediocre, do not include a panel by any of the few expressive ikon painters. 


PHILIP HENDY 
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THE VIRGIN WITH THE INFANT CHRIST AND ST. JOHN 
By SANDRO BOTTICELLI 
From the exhibition of Old Masters at Messrs. Colnaght G Co. 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


TYPE-FACES OLD AND NEW* 


IN ONE who has studied the many and valuable contributions to the history 
of printing which have come from Mr. Stanley Morison during the last fifteen 
years or so can doubt that he takes an impish delight in challenging old valuations and 
in throwing by the board accepted standards and traditions and with them the nomen- 
clature which enshrines them. In the Introduction, which is likely to prove the most 
interesting part of this second volume of Oxford Books on Bibliography, he is true to his 
own type; for he discovers new sources and tendencies and invents new terms to 
describe them. The pages are set in the 16-pt. size of the Monotype “‘ Bembo,”’ which 
is a fairly close copy of the roman type first used by Aldus of Venice in 1495 for 
printing a tract by the younger Bembo entitled De Aetna. The excellence of the revived 
letter and its fitness for use in modern book-production are shown in these pages ; 
and it is a delight to read from such a generous setting. Mr. Morison has good reason 
to be proud of his Bembo bantling ; but I am not sure that he has not magnified the 
importance of its Aldine ancestor in the history and development of type-faces. He 
believes the Aldine roman to be the direct ancestor of the roman types which prevailed 
in Western Europe from the sixteenth century down to the end of the eighteenth, of 
which the best known representative in this country—Caslon’s Old Face, as we now 
know it—was first cut by William Caslon about the year 1720. He divides the roman 
types in use prior to the new character made fashionable by Bodoni and the Didots 
at the end of the eighteenth century into two classes, the “ Jensonian”’ and the 
*“ Aldine,” the ‘‘ Jensonians ” in his view having been supplanted gradually by types 
copied from or following closely Aldus’s roman of 1495. We all know that the Greek 
and italic types introduced by Aldus set a fashion in the design of those types which 
has lasted down to this day ; and it is possible that his roman influenced in turn that 
of Garamond and that used by the Estiennes and Plantin and all their successors. But 
in 1500 the humanistic handwriting which inspired the earliest roman types was still 
living and still flourished. The printing types which it gave us were both many and 
varied, and although all were in the same tradition, by no means all of them—perhaps 
not most of them—were copies one of another: many of them at least were taken at 
first hand from written letter. Aldus’s roman must certainly rank as a collateral ancestor 
of the types that followed, but not necessarily as the lineal ancestor which Mr. Morison 
believes it to be. He is wrong in quoting the lower-case e with the horizontal bar as a 
novelty introduced by Aldus and copied from him by other founders in place of that 
with the oblique stroke enclosing the eye (e), such as we have in Jenson’s type. Many 
of the pre-Aldine types reproduced by the Type-Facsimile Society show a tendency 
to the horizontal stroke ; and in some of them, like those of the unknown printer of 
the Marcellus of 1471, and of de Hamell, who printed an /Esop at Aquila in 1493, the 
stroke of the e is quite horizontal. 


ENGLISH “OLD STYLE” AND “OLD FACE” 
N Mr. Morison’s Introduction we have the fullest account I know of the “‘ Old 
Style,”’ which was cut for Miller and Richards of Edinburgh by A. C. Phemister 
in 1582. It is a modification of Caslon’s Old Face designed in answer to 


* Catalogue of Specimens of Printing Types by English and Scottish Founders, 1665-1830. 
Compiled by W. Turner Berry and A. F. Johnson. With an Introduction by Stanley Morison. 


4to. London: Oxford University Press ; Humphrey Milford. 42s. net. 
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the demands of book-publishers interested in the effect produced by the work of William 
Pickering, who had, as early as 1840, obtained from the Caslon foundry types of the 
original 1720 design. 


The Old Style founts which Phemister designed and cut were copied or adapted 
by the other English and American type-founders of last century and created a vogue 
which still lasts. Emery Walker told me that he preferred Miller and Richards’ Old 
Style founts in the smaller sizes to Caslon’s Old Face, which he thought too thin and 
wiry in any size below pica. Mr. Morison reminds us that it was used with success 
in the movement of the “‘ nineties ’’ which we associate with the late Herbert Horne 
and The Hobby-Horse. But the specimens catalogued by Mr. ‘Turner Berry and Mr. 
Johnson show neither the ancestry nor the descendants of the English types cast by 
the eighteenth-century founders which are the principal subject-matter of their book. 
The earliest specimen which they record is a little sheet of Hebrew and Saxon types 
issued about 1656 by Nicholas Nicholls, and submitted by him to the keeper of the 
Archives of Oxford University, where it is still preserved. Fell’s types were of Conti- 
nental origin ; but later specimens of the Oxford Press—those from 1768 to 1794— 
illustrate the great development of type-design which took place in England in the 
eighteenth century. There we find Baskerville’s Greek type, and many of Caslon’s 
founts, with which the great age of English type-founding begins. Amongst the collo- 
type plates are reproductions of some of Caslon’s, Baskerville’s, Fry’s, Bell’s and 
Figgins’s specimens, as well as of typographical horrors, like Thorne’s Fat-face Roman 
and Egyptians. 


HORATIAN TAGS* 


N these hard and difficult days itis gratifying to chronicle the continued activity 

of the little High House Press, which Mr. and Mrs. Masters have carried on 
at Shaftesbury for more than a decade, with no hands but their own, no equip- 
ment but a hand-press and a few cases of type, and no motive but sheer love 
of the craft. This their newest book is hand-set in 13-point Bembo and cased in 
boards, the sides covered with a Cockerell paper. I take the following passage from 
the Epistles as an example of the pleasant way in which Professor Naylor applies 
Horatian saws to modern instances :— 


VICTORIAN CRITICS AND GEORGIAN VERSE 


turpe putant parere minoribus, et qu 
imberbi didicere, senes perdenda fateri. 


They feel ashamed to learn the truth 
From youngsters, or admit, when told, 
That what they conned in beardless youth 
Deserves damnation now they are old. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 


* Three Hundred and Sixty-Five Short Quotations from Horace. With Modern Titles and 
Metrical Versions in English by H. Darnley Naylor. The High House Press Shaftesbury. 
8vo. 215 copies. 15s. net. 
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GENERAL NOTES 
/ \HERE are moments when the hobby, pursuit, science or business (which- 


ever it may be) of book-collecting gives one a shock. A few years ago, turning 

over some small books of verse acquired when I was an undergraduate, I 
came across two which I thought might profitably be sold. They were Mr. Robert 
Frost’s A Boy’s Will and Mr. Christopher Morley’s The Eighth Sin—each, I think, 
its author’s first book. I got something like ten pounds for the two, and felt pleased 
with the price, which was a very good one at that time. But now comes the shock—or 
rather two of them. In the first place, the bookseller who bought the two volumes 
from me, meeting me the other day, remarked “ It’s a pity you didn’t hold on to 
A Boy’s Will a bit longer—it’s selling for £20 now in America.” In the second place, 
I read that The Eighth Sin has recently sold at a New York auction for $225—some 
forty pounds more than I got for my copy ! These things, however, are only sent to 
try us. No man can forecast the financial future of a book with certainty—especially 
of an author’s early work whose value depends on his subsequent career. The true 
philosophy in such a situation is to remember that the bargain, when made, was 
satisfactory, and that the course of the book’s value might just as easily have been 
down as up. 


HE above reflections are partly prompted by the receipt of an American book 

upon book-collecting, Mr. Reginald Brewer’s The Delightful Diversion (Macmillan, 
12s. 6d.), which contains the information about the sum given for The Eighth Sin. 
Mr. Brewer pays a great deal of attention to prices—indeed they form the chief 
matter of his book. This, to my mind, is something of a disadvantage, for two reasons, 
one that the whole thing will be out of date in a year or two, the other that prices 
are really rather dull, unless one is a dealer, and that one quickly tires of reading 
sentence after sentence like the following :— 


I speak of Bret Harte, whose first book, issued in San Francisco, was The Lost Galleon. 
In first-edition form it is valued at approximately $150, but his rarest item is the very 
scarce M’liss : An Idyl of Red Mountain as issued in New York in 1873. Because of the 
great scarcity of this volume a recent valuation is not available, but a few years back it 
brought close to $1,000. Another Harte item of great rarity is the “ first issue ” of The 
Pliocene Skull as published in 1871, which has sold for better than $800 although the 
ordinary first edition is usually obtainable at an even $100. 


Mr. Brewer, in fact, often comes near regarding book-collecting like dealing in stocks 
and shares (though it is only fair to say that he recognizes the sentimental, and some- 
thing of the zsthetic, appeal of books) and at times he employs the vocabulary, and 
something less than the stylistic perfection, of the financial columns of the daily 
newspaper :— 

If there has been a “‘ vogue” for Cather among collectors, it has escaped me. I do not 
recall being “ high-pressured ” by book dealers to quickly lay hold of a collection of her 
firsts before it’s too late, as has been the case with several other contemporary authors I 
could name. No, she has never been “ bulled ” in the rare-book market ; but in a quiet 
sort of way she has won a measure of respect from the really intelligent that augurs well 
for the future of her first editions. 
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That must be a great consolation to Miss Cather. And, of course, Mr. Brewer is 
perfectly right, for there is a good deal of common sense in much of what he writes, 
since his literary instinct (when he allows us to get a glimpse of it) seems on the whole 
sound. But, from the point of view of making his book enjoyable, and leading his 
readers to share the pleasures of his hobby, there is a great deal too much about 
monetary values, and too little about the underlying principles which make book- 
collecting a reasonable pursuit. Rather than so much talk about what books are 
“ collectible ” (Mr. Brewer’s favourite adjective) and how much they will cost you at 
the moment, one longs for discussion of the things which a man may learn from 
collecting books either as books (i.e., as pieces of paper printed, folded and bound in 
certain ways) or as the vehicles of man’s thought and knowledge. 


Back these pages appear in print, Messrs. Sotheby will have sold two more 
portions of the Phillipps library. This collection, famous chiefly for its manu- 
scripts, has what must surely be a unique record of longevity in the sale-room. It was 
formed by Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., of Middle Hill, Worcestershire, and Thirle- 
staine House, Cheltenham, who died in 1872. He began book-collecting when he was 
still a schoolboy at Rugby, and later developed a taste for amassing manuscripts of 
every period and sort, upon as large a scale as possible, in order to save them from 
destruction. He wrote of himself that 


In amassing my collection of manuscripts, I commenced with purchasing everything 
that lay within my reach, to which I was instigated by reading various accounts of the 
destruction of valuable manuscripts. . . . My principal search has been for historical, and 
particularly unpublished, manuscripts, whether good or bad, and more particularly those 
on vellum. My chief desire for preserving vellum manuscripts arose from witnessing the 
unceasing destruction of them by goldbeaters ; my search for charters or deeds by their . 
destruction in the shops of glue-makers and tailors. As I advanced, the ardour of the 
pursuit increased, until at last I became a perfect vello-maniac (if I may coin a word), and 
I gave any price that was asked. 


The first portion of Phillipps’s collection appeared in Sotheby’s old rooms in Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, in 1886, and other portions have been sold at intervals since. 
Including this year’s two instalments, there have been twenty sales, lasting in all 86 
days. As I write before the event I cannot give the gross total up to date, but that 
for the first 82 days is something over £84,000. This, of course, is not a vast sum as 
modern prices go, but the collection contains many things which, though curious 
and interesting, are not of very high value. Moreover, prices were much lower forty 
years ago, when large parts of the collection were sold, than they are now. 


DOUBT (from the look of my “ copy ”’) if I have left myself room for the usual 
section of notes on catalogues. A mention, if no more, must, however, be made of the 
Royal Catalogue which Messrs. Maggs have issued in celebration of the Silver Jubilee. 
This sumptuous affair contains 684 items—books, bindings, manuscripts, autograph 
letters, prints and coins—all relating to royalty, two-thirds British royalty, the 
remainder foreign. It is a remarkable collection, but I cannot help feeling that it is 
nee wy il) b a little widely to represent some of the earliest reigns (e.g., 
at of Henry a “ document of the reign” having no ve i 
sh ahs Kea emer g g ry close connection 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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IRELAND AND ENGLAND—THE CRITICAL YEARS 


BY THE MARQUESS OF LOTHIAN 
PEACE BY ORDEAL. By Frank PakenHaM. Jonathan Cape. 153s. 


M:& PAKENHAM’S remarkable volume should do much to prepare the way 
for that final Anglo-Irish reconciliation which has still to take place—though 
not, perhaps, in the way in which he expects. It aims at setting out the roots of the 
age-old Anglo-Irish discord in terms of the bloody struggle and the tough and 
tenacious negotiations which preceded the signing of the Treaty during the night of 
December 5th, 1921, and of the still more poignant civil war in Ireland which followed. 
Mr. Pakenham has had access to the private records of many of the principal partici- 
pants in the negotiations and the tale he unfolds is not only fascinating as history, but 
profoundly moving in its drama as the antagonists manceuvre towards agreement 
under exceptional stress of emotion and circumstance. Many will not agree with all 
his interpretations and judgments. But they will forgive these because of his obvious 
and deep sincerity, his superb English, and his singularly generous appreciation of 
nearly ali the characters mainly concerned—Lloyd George and De Valera, Austen 
Chamberlain, Birkenhead and Winston Churchill, Arthur Griffith and Michael Collins 
and the host of remarkable if minor actors who occupy the backward parts of his 
stage. 

The main theme of Mr. Pakenham’s book is the crisis of the long battle for the 
recognition of Irish nationhood which arrived in 1921. If he is right, and I think he is 
right, the Gladstonian policy of Home Rule, morally sound in instinct, could never 
have solved the Irish question. There were only two possibilities. The one was that 
the policy of Union might have been successful in creating a single nation state in the 
United Kingdom, though with the same diversity in that unity which is retained by 
England, Scotland and Wales in Great Britain. The other was frank recognition that, 
subject to the complication of Ulster, there were two nations in the British Isles and 
that the only solution was some form of organic association between them on equal 
terms. The policy of Union failed partly because the barrier created both by race and 
religion was too deep and partly because for too long England had relied on coercion 
—often of a brutal and savage kind. It was finally killed by the allied battle-cry of the 
right of small nations to self-determination. Mr. Pakenham first describes, in brilliant 
and absorbing pages, how, after centuries of nationalist effort, Sinn Fein rescued Irish 
nationhood from submergence by England’s power and culture and gave it an indepen- 
dent existence, and he estimates justly the contributions made to that solution by 
British and Irish plenipotentiaries alike. 

But his book has another theme. It is a record of Irish tragedy as well as of Irish 
triumph—and in its story of the genesis of the civil war it is an apologia for Mr. De 
Valera. High as he rates all the plenipotentiaries, immensely high as he puts Griffith 
and Collins, Mr. Pakenham has no doubts that De Valera in his inflexibility, integrity 
and courage, was the greatest of them all. 

This is the theme which is nearest to Mr. Pakenham’s heart. But I think that he 
misreads the central truth of the tremendous drama of those days. From the beginning it 
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was clear that the British Government could concede no more than Dominion status for 
Ireland with the right of Ulster to contract out. Griffith, once Dominion status was fully 
conceded, was prepared to accept it, because in his view it gave Ireland the full 
substance both of nationhood and freedom, and because to refuse it would have 
imperilled both. De Valera was never prepared to accept any treaty which did not 
establish Ireland as an independent Republic—with temporary self-determination for 
Ulster—associated but only “‘ externally associated ” and at her own discretion, with 
the British Commonwealth, and was ready to renew the “ war” if he could not 
obtain these terms. The element of tragedy in the story of these days lies not merely 
in the later civil war, but in the gradual revelation that the fundamental split lay not 
between Britain and Ireland, but between Britain and half Ireland—the half led by 
Griffith and Collins—on the one side, and the half led by De Valera on the other. 

Because, perhaps, of his conviction that De Valera was right, Mr. Pakenham, I 
think, misinterprets the story of the crisis of December 5th. He thinks that it was 
Lloyd George’s ultimatum that unless a decision was come to at once the “ war” 
would be renewed which forced decision for the treaty. I do not think so. The so- 
called ultimatum was fundamentally no more than recognition that the time for 
decision had come and could not be delayed. It came as no shock to Griffith, because, 
great man as he was, he had long realized where his most agonizing decision was to lie. 
He knew that if he asked for a short delay for consultation—which the British Cabinet 
could not have refused—and took a merely draft treaty back to Dublin, it would be 
rejected by De Valera, Brugha and the extreme wing. He decided, therefore, even if 
he had to do so alone, that he would sign as a plenipotentiary—contrary to the 
instructions of the Dublin Cabinet—and take the ‘Treaty back to Ireland, as a treaty, 
for acceptance or rejection by the Dail, because only by so doing would it be possible 
for Ireland to have a chance of accepting a Dominion settlement. It was Griffith’s 
supreme greatness, a greatness shared by Collins, that in that fateful hour, he did not 
shrink from the most poignant responsibility of all, that of risking a split in Ireland 
in order that Ireland might be free. If to-day De Valera has been able to whittle away 
the links with the Commonwealth which the Treaty provides—thereby proving that 
if she eventually stays inside the Commonwealth it will be not from coercion but 
from free choice—it is because Grifth made Ireland’s freedom certain. 

For all Mr. De Valera’s unquestionable virtues, I think that history will decide 
that Griffith was the bigger man. He had some of the Lincoln quality of fidelity to 
principle, tempered by a saving human common sense. And that is why I don’t 
accept Mr. Pakenham’s view that the time for Anglo-Irish reconciliation is running 
out and that peace must be made by accepting De Valera’s terms before it is too late. 
I believe that in due time Ireland will decide that Griffith and Collins were the 
greatest of her sons, and that then, and then only, will the road be open for that final 
peace between Ireland, Ulster and Great Britain which, I agree with Mr. Pakenham 
in thinking, has still to be made. 
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MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL 


By EDWIN MUIR 
MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL. By T. S. Exot. Faber and Faber. 5S. 


Mz ELIOT’S latest play is an interesting and moving piece of work and, unlike 
The Rock, a unified one. The drama is simple, direct and closely knit, and it 
proceeds within an intellectual scheme which is stated quite early in the play and is 
never forgotten during the rest of the action, which in turn is circumscribed by it 
and takes its governing significance from it. The scheme of the action, that is to say, 
is related to or rather becomes part of a scheme of human action in general, seen 
timelessly. This scheme of human action is tentatively stated in the first chorus by the 
poor women‘of Canterbury with which the play opens : 


We wait, we wait, 
And the saints and martyrs wait, for those who shall be martyrs and saints. 
Destiny waits in the hand of God, shaping the still unshapen : 
I have seen these things in a shaft of sunlight. 
Destiny waits in the hand of God, not in the hands of statesmen 
Who do, some well, some ill, planning and guessing, 
Having their aims which turn in their hands in the pattern of time. 


It is stated more definitely by ‘Thomas at his first entrance, in a reply to one of the 
priests who had reproved the women for “‘ croaking like frogs in the treetops ” : 


Peace. And let them be, in their exaltation. 

They speak better than they know, and beyond your understanding. 
They know and do not know, what it is to act or suffer. 
They know and do not know, that acting is suffering 
And suffering is action. Neither does the actor suffer 

Nor the patient act. But both are fixed 

In an eternal action, an eternal patience 

To which all must consent that it may be willed 

And which all must suffer that they may will it, 

That the pattern may subsist, for the pattern is the action 
And the suffering, that the wheel may turn and still 

Be forever still. 


This image of the wheel recurs again in Thomas’s reply to the First Tempter : 


Men learn little from others’ experience. 
But in the life of one man, never 

The same time returns. Sever 

The cord, shed the scale. Only 

The fool, fixed in his folly, may think 

He can turn the wheel on which he turns. 


And a little farther on he says : 
You come twenty years too late. 


This is Mr. Eliot’s image of earthly life : the wheel that turns and is forever still. But 
as man is a spirit he is not completely bound to this wheel with every power ; and 
this is the other aspect of the intellectual scheme of the play. The first clear statement 
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of it comes at the end of the first act, when Thomas deliberately embraces his martyr- 


dom, which he sees is bound to follow : 
I know 

What yet remains to show you of my history 
Will seem to most of you at best futility, 
Senseless self-slaughter of a lunatic, 
Arrogant passion of a fanatic. 
I know that history at all times draws 
The strangest consequence from remotest cause. 
But for every evil, every sacrifice, 
Crime, wrong, oppression and the axe’s edge, 
Indifference, exploitation, you, and you, 
And you, must all be punished. So must you. 
I shall no longer act or suffer, to the sword’s end. 


The last line is the crucial one, for it declares that Thomas, by purification of the will, 
has set himself free from the wheel. This mystery is dealt with more fully in the 
sermon which follows, forming an interlude between the first and the second (and 
last) act, and dealing with martyrdom. “‘ Saints are not made by accident. Still less 
is a Christian martyrdom the effect of a man’s will to become a Saint, as a man by 
willing and contriving may become a ruler of men. . . . A martyrdom is never the 
design of man; for the true martyr is he who has become the instrument of God, 
who has lost his will in the will of God, not lost it but found it, for he has found free- 
dom in submission to God.” These quotations should make clear the main lines of 
the action, which is both earthly and transcendental, a matter therefore both for grief 
and rejoicing (part of the sermon deals with this question, how believers can sorrow 
and rejoice at the same action). he meaning of the whole play is summed up in a few 
lines spoken by Thomas before his death : 

I give my life 

To the Law of God above the Law of Man. 

Those who do not the same 

How should they know what I do? 


That expresses both the nature of Thomas’s action and the mystery implied in it. 
And this is what Mr. Eliot is mainly concerned with, and without bearing it in mind 
the drama loses most of its meaning. 

It is not for a reviewer to agree or disagree with the intellectual scheme of a work 
of imagination ; all that he need be concerned with is its consistency, and its imagina- 
tive and dramatic force. From the outline I have given I think it will be clear that 
the intellectual fabric of this play is quite unusually consistent and closely knit, and 
also imaginatively impressive. But it is the dramatic force that it conveys to the 
action that is perhaps most striking of all; for one might almost say that the action 
owes its ultimate force to the consistency with which Mr. Eliot’s imagination has 
moved within the bounds of his general conception of human action, stated abstractly 
in the passages which I have quoted. It may be said, of course, that every work of 
imagination moves within the limits of its author’s general conception of human 
action ; but here the conception is held far more clearly and consistently than in most 
dramatic works, and the result is not only a greater intellectual, but a greater dramatic 
intensity, for every utterance of the actors being given its exact place in the scheme, is 
given also amore packed and full meaning. Sometimes, it seems to me, Mr. 
Eliot secures this precision at the expense of imaginative freedom, particularly 
in the figures of the four knights, who represent the ordinary man of action. But the 
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action itself as he conceives it is truly dramatic ; the figure of Thomas in particular is 
beautifully imagined : the scene between him and the Tempters being probably the 


_ finest in the play. 


Obviously a play conceived on such terms as these must have a number of meanings 
apart from or flowing from the main one. “I give my life To the Law of God above the 
Law of Man ”’ clearly expresses one of them, and one which at present is of the utmost 
urgency : the rival claims of religion and politics. In this question one feels that Mr. 
Eliot is on the same side as Thomas Becket; but what he has written is a play, and 
so he has,to state both sides. In the first act both sides are finely balanced, and that is 
what makes it so strong dramatically ; in the second the murderers of Becket are 
somewhat burlesqued and belittled, and even though they may have been in 
themselves quite commonplace or even ridiculous characters, Mr. Eliot by making 
them actually so loses the feeling, which he catches so finely in the scene of the 
‘Tempters, of the deep and permanent worldly power which they represent : they 
have not enough behind them. He holds the balance between the two powers in the 
first act, but in the second he actually gives the impression of making Becket’s triumph 
too easy, perhaps a strange complaint to make about a dramatic representation of 
martyrdom. The Chorus immediately preceding the murder, on the other hand, is 
one of the finest in the whole play. But this poetic drama, unlike The Rock, does not 
depend on the choruses. It is a unified work, and a work of great beauty. 


THE: CIVILIZED. SAVAGE 
BY LORD EUSTACE PERCY 


QUACK, QUACK. By Lronarp Woo r. The Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 


Ms WOOLF has written an invective against quacks in politics and in philosophy 
which will delight all who share his views. He has pilloried Mussolini and Hitler 
—and, in passing, Lenin ; he has dealt faithfully with Carlyle, Spengler, Bergson and 
Radhakrishnan. And all who agree with him will admit that he has “ said a mouthful.” 

But, obviously, this was not Mr. Woolf’s intention. The victory is too easy. A 
Christian Tory, Mr. Woolf’s opposite in religion and in politics, can share his hatred 
of cruelty, bombast and usurpation, and his distrust of a philosophic mysticism that 
seeks to reach heaven by building a Babel of intuitive speculation on a slender founda- 
tion of metaphysics. But Mr. Woolf did not write two hundred pages of good English 
in order to reinforce two assumptions so temperamentally agreeable to all good 
Englishmen. His whole discourse is an appeal from temperament to reason, for to him 
temperament is nothing but the primitive savage lurking in the heart of civilized man. 
His thesis is salvation by intellectual integrity ; and it is just this thesis that he fails 
to sustain. Intellectual conviction is just what he fails to convey. He has set out to 
write a critique of pure reason ; he has ended by writing a political pamphlet. 

The reason for this failure is that Mr. Woolf is obsessed by one fashionable 
belief which, for pure lack of objective verification, corresponds very closely with his 
own definition of quackery. It is the belief that all human error is a throwback to 
primitive savagery. This belief rests on two assumptions: that the savage, as he 
exists to-day, is a creature of habit and that he represents “ primitive ” man in the 
chronological sense. But the first of these assumptions is hardly tenable since Professor 
Malinowski made fun of the “ anthropologist’s dummy ”’ savage; while the second 
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never had any basis at all except the curious Victorian superstition that man does not 
degenerate. This superstition Mr. Woolf does not share, for his whole point is that 
civilized man has constantly lapsed into savagery and is doing so to-day. Yet he retains 
the belief that homo sapiens at the beginning of his career was exactly like any South 
Sea Islander to-day, and he sallies forth confidently to analyse the desperately wicked 
heart of man with no other manual than an abridged edition of The Golden Bough. 

This method is extraordinarily effective for pamphleteering purposes, but for 
purposes of rational argument it suffers from three weaknesses. In the first place it 
tends to substitute for a rational moral standard a mere argumentum ad hominem. 
Anti-Jewish pogroms are not so much morally wrong, as an atavistic vestige of the 
savage ritual of the scapegoat. Very well; but then may not Mr. Woolf’s views about 
human proneness to savagery be a mere relic of atavistic superstitions about original 
sin? Rational discussion cannot be conducted by such an exchange of tu quoques. 

Secondly, the method tends no less to confuse real intellectual issues by specious 
analogies. The trite analogy between the savage’s “‘ magic king”’ and the seventeenth- 
century “king by divine right ” may explain “ touching for the King’s Evil,” but it 
conceals the glaring contrast between a magic which is supposed to express itself in 
power to control nature and a divinity which is supposed to express itself in authority 
to coerce men. The “ primitive” king did not, in fact, control nature, whereas the 
modern ruler does, in fact, coerce men. The modern ruler who is not content to coerce 
men merely on grounds of expediency asks: “‘ by what authority do I do these 
things ?”” Mr. Woolf murmurs: ‘“‘ sympathetic magic, see the Shilluk tribe on the 
South Nile”’ ; and hurries on. Is not the questioner almost justified in echoing Mr. 
Woolf’s own refrain: ‘‘ quack, quack” ? 

And this brings us to the third and worst weakness of Mr. Woolf’s method : that, 
while it evades moral problems and blurs intellectual distinctions, it can be impar- 
tially used to justify any counsels of expediency. And, as a matter of history, it has 
been most often used to justify absolutism. Mr. Woolf actually insists on his agree- 
ment with Hobbes’ premises as to primitive man, but Hobbes’ Leviathan is a far more 
rational deduction from those premises than Mr. Woolf’s democracy. In the same 
way, Mr. Woolf shares Zarathustra’s belief that God is dead, but Nietzsche had quite 
as good a right to deduce his beautiful blond beast from that premise as Mr. Woolf 
has to deduce from it his ideal archetype of the civilized sceptic. In other words, if 
man is a savage at heart, had he not better be treated as such by any ruler strong 
enough to dominate him or crafty enough to hoodwink him ? In fact, in the course of 
this book, Mr. Woolf seems to the present reviewer to divest himself carefully of every 
principle upon which a rational condemnation of Herr Hitler could be based, until 
he is left to rely exclusively on a refined scepticism as purely intuitive, as purely per- 
sonal to himself and as incommunicable to others as the mysticism he criticizes in 
Bergson. The example of Seneca might have warned him that the devil will not be 
cast out of an epileptic society by thinkers whose arguments can be used to justify 
the tyrant’s absolutism while deprecating his manners, and to confirm his paganism 
while scarifying his drill sergeants. 
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THE ELIZABETHAN ENVIRONMENT 
By L. C. KNIGHTS 


THOSE NUT-CRACKING ELIZABETHANS. Studies of the Early Theatre and 
Drama. By W. J. Lawrence. The Argonaut Press. tos. 6d. 


AT THE COURT OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. The Life and Lyrics of Sir Edward 
Dyer. By Ratpo M. Sarcent. The Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. 


fee: OSE Nut-Cracking Elizabethans is a miscellaneous collection of papers— 
gleanings after their author’s main work on the seventeenth-century stage. Some 
—for instance, ‘‘ The Evolution of the Tragic Carpet” on which for two hundred 
years actors with a care for their finery died cleanly—are of quite minor importance. 
A few touch on major topics and deserve more discussion than there is space for here. 
For example, I do not think that Mr. Lawrence proves his case in “‘ The Secret of the 
* Bad Quartos,’ ”’ although supporters of rival theories would do well to consider his 
arguments. Perhaps the chief conclusion to be drawn from this essay is that one could 
go on arguing about such things for ever. In another chapter Mr. Lawrence explains 
the presence of the dumb show in Hamlet in a way that I find more acceptable than 
Professor Dover Wilson’s ingenious suggestion (see his Hamlet, p. 200), though here 
again I shouldn’t care to be dogmatic. The essay on ‘‘ Massinger’s Punctuation and 
what it Reveals ” is a warning to all who have been attracted by the theory of Shake-' 
speare’s punctuation that derives from Mr. Percy Simpson. Mr. Lawrence himself 
suggests caution, owing to the “ lack of system in the composing-room of the earlier 
part of the seventeenth century.” In dealing with the punctuation of Shakespeare and 
other Elizabethans we have to use what critical sense we have ; as in other matters, 
there is no infallible system to be used mechanically. 

For the general reader, however, the chief interest of a scholarly book of this kind 
is in the questions that it raises incidentally, rather than in the “ problems ”’ that it 
claims to solve. “‘ It is the business of the historical investigator,” says Mr. Lawrence, 
“to eradicate the weeds of Fallacy . . . and to make two facts grow where only 
one grew before.” Facts, we agree, are important, and any attempt to see the signi- 
ficance of a period must take account of more than an arbitrary selection of them. 
But unfortunately the facts that are most valuable are quite unlike the bits of a jig-saw 
puzzle that have only to be found and fitted into their proper place. Some facts can 
be “‘ established ” ; but even established facts are not much good as homeless and 
unrelated waifs, and the facts that we need most when we try to make the past come to 
life inevitably remain embedded in interpretation, and are capable of assuming 
different shapes and proportions. (I do not mean that we are at liberty to read into 
them what significance we please, indulging either a modern superiority or a nostalgic 
dislike of the present.) In different papers, Mr. Lawrence tells us that a fair number 
of the Elizabethan theatre audiences cracked nuts during a performance; that 
‘‘ Shakespeare’s public had a peculiar liking for the sight of animals on the stage . . . 
and that partiality was very extensively gratified ”—by expensive models when the 
real thing was not available ; that the superfluous dumb show was retained in Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet because “‘ the routine ridden players ” feared the protests of the 
groundlings if it were omitted ; that realism in stage settings “ was then sedulously 
sought after where it could be readily obtained.” It is a fact, then, that the tastes of 
many in an Elizabethan audience were naive, and that during a performance of 
Hamlet their manners were inferior to those of a modern cinema audience, hushed 
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and rapt, absorbing the latest “ human drama.” Yet Elizabethan Londoners could 
support a real theatre, and Hamlet was written for them. Mr. Lawrence, we notice, 
comments incidentally on such matters as “ the diffused musical culture ” of that age, 
and calls even the pit “a nursery of good taste ”—in spite of the nutshells. Ascertain- 
able facts, it seems, won’t help us much in an effort to understand. 

Similar questions are raised by Mr. Sargent’s honest and useful biography of an 
Elizabethan courtier, diplomat, and very minor poet, Sir Edward Dyer. Dyer belonged 
to that large class whose fathers had been enriched by grants of monastic lands. 
Paid in advance, as it were, by Henry VIII, they had to give their services to Elizabeth 
—though there were perquisites for those who were astute enough to obtain them ; 
Dyer got the stewardship of Woodstock, an unprofitable patent to search out lands 
concealed from the Crown, and one of the leather patents, which he seems to have 
exercised with unusual moderation. But the expenses of court life (for that age, Dyer 
was not extravagant), of his administrative work at home and his embassies abroad, 
kept him, like Sidney and Walsingham and half the great Elizabethans, hopelessly in 
debt. Chapter IV describes the gold fever of the later ’seventies, and Chapter VIII, 
on Dyer’s relations with Dr. Dee and “ Sir’ Edward Kelley, forms a good background 
for The Alchemist. 

The book is a valuable chapter in the early history of the English diplomatic corps 
and civil service (I should like to discuss this aspect at more length), but it is impossible 
to read it merely as that. Dyer’s friends included Sackville, Sidney, Fulke Greville — 
and the Countess of Pembroke. He had the usual accomplishments (though to speak 
of “‘ accomplishments ” is to risk misunderstanding) : he could dance and sing ; he 
could speak three foreign languages, and his verse shows an easy familiarity with the 
Latin classics (I like ‘“ The boye that fled kynge Minos lande,”’ for Icarus). He is, 
then, a representative of the upper stratum of Elizabethan culture whose base is formed 
by the nut-cracking groundlings. As such he has a significance that is only suggested 
by Mr. Sargent. Dyer’s verse (all that can be safely attributed to him, including “‘ My 
mind to me a kingdom is,” is printed here) is undistinguished, although, considering 
the date when it was written, it justifies Nashe’s account of Dyer as “the first . . . 
that repurified Poetrie from Arts pedantisme, and that instructed it to speake courtly,” 
after the mid-century rhymers. But, we ask ourselves, why is it—like all the verse in 
the Elizabethan miscellanies—so completely free from any vice more serious than 
occasional syntactical awkwardness, free, say, from the vulgarity that marks English 
lyric verse a hundred years later ? Why again was “ any member of the aristocracy in 
Elizabeth’s age . . . faced with certain tacit duties as patron of the arts and sciences ””? 
Mr. Sargent does not hint at an answer. 

It may be said that it is not the business of a biographer to do so, any more than it is 
Mr. Lawrence’s business to answer the questions that I suggested above. But 
—and this is the point of this review—there should be a background of cultural under- 
standing to which “ historical investigators ” of all kinds could, implicitly, refer—and 
such a background does not at present exist. I venture to suggest that we need a new 
history of the period, which will start from an intense literary critical interest working 


ee to the facts, and in the light of that interest the facts will yield a new signi- 
cance. 
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“A SLANT TOWARDS OPTIMISM ” 


THE NEW AMERICA: THE NEW WORLD. By H. G. Weis. The Cresset 
Press. 2s. 6d. 


} I ‘HERE is a story of a young woman showing her garden to Sydney Smith, 

_ singling out one plant in a bed of sweet peas, and saying, ‘‘ Oh, Mr. Smith, I’m 
afraid this pea will never come to perfection.” “ Allow me, then,” said Sydney Smith, 
taking her gallantly by the hand, “ to lead perfection to the pea!” And so Mr. Wells, 
doubting very much whether the human race will grow properly if left to itself, 
gallantly brings to it his own idea of perfection: but it is questionable whether the 
plant is likely to do any better as a result. To change the image—if it were possible 
to regard the human race as an army on the march, Mr. Wells could be seen a little 
in advance of everybody else, beckoning eagerly and impatiently, and crying, “ This 
way, please!” but not always being obeyed. 

In this little new book of his he is the same as ever, his mind ceaselessly active, his 
observations often shrewd, and his point of view still with a “‘ slant towards optim- 
ism.” I do not know to what extent Mr. Wells is revered by what is so vaguely called 
the younger generation, but I imagine that they find him most effective when he 
comes nearest to being an artist. They will find that The New America contains a 
number of generally current ideas and a number of original ones, all of course lucidly 
expressed, and that it is more a tract than a fable, more journalism than literature. 
We know that Mr. Wells is not going to be satisfied with any New Deal short of the 
promise of “‘ a New Life for mankind.” No present plans, fascist, communist, or any- 
thing else, seem to him anything but sketchy and incomplete, for he sees a world 
organization, especially in regard to matters of war and money, as a necessity. “‘ I am 
not writing of utopias,” he says ; ‘‘ I am writing of imperatives,” for he believes that 
while invention and scientific knowledge have advanced very rapidly, ‘“‘ our social 
and political ideas, our morals, our ambitions, our courage have had as yet no corres- 
ponding expansion’; that everything turns on our power to adapt ourselves ; that 
we shall all sink or swim together, and that a world order is “ man’s only alternative 
to a long, distressful, violent and diseased decadence.”’ Anticipating the usual remark 
about “‘ muddling through,” he says, ‘‘ I suppose that the last of the Dinosaurs to 
survive thought it was muddling through quite nicely.” 

He looks at America; regards Roosevelt as ‘‘a very strange and great man ” ; 
listens to the “‘ raucous voices ”’ of Will Rogers, Father Coughlin, and Huey Long ; 
notes that the New Deal moves backwards and forwards at the same time; and then 
puts forth the not very new proposal that America and England should work together, 
since “‘ modernity speaks English or Russian—and it still speaks English best.” Most 
valuable, perhaps, is his remark that “‘ it is too commonly assumed that peoples go to 
war because they are in want. Yet a very little consideration of history will show that 
on the contrary they go to war because they are fit and full.” This brings him to the 
problem, What must be done with surplus energy ? There must be a general raising 
of the standard of living (or, as he puts it, “ collective consumption of the surplus 
productive energy in the general interest ’’) and more and better education. ‘“‘ Let us 
make them [young people] restless and impatient to get the wheels of progress and 
creative adventure turning again.’ But is education a panacea ? It is interesting to 
reflect that it was an American who said, “‘ And no exemption would an equality of 
knowledge furnish, from the inbred servility of mortal to mortal, from all the organic 
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causes, which inevitably divide mankind into brigades and battalions, with captains 
at their heads.” That mankind can be taught to use its surplus energy reasonably is 


conceivable, but will it remember the lesson ? 
WILLIAM PLOMER 


THE SNUFFING OUT OF HUMANISM 


THOMAS MORE. By R. W. Cuampers. Cape. 125. 6d. 


O doubt it was necessary to reform the Church; no doubt there is a point 

beyond which it is unwise to dictate men’s beliefs ; it is essential that faith, 
except for what is really basic, should be allowed to adapt itself, even by a militant 
church: in short the Reformation was due. But to agree with the most influential of 
our historians of the last three hundred years that it was an unmitigated good is 
altogether a different question. We are entitled to think that the price paid was a good 
deal too high, seeing that so much that was graceful and beautiful was destroyed. We 
must, however, be careful: it is the fashion now to attribute the rise of capitalism to 
the growth of the new religion, but since Capitalism is equally prevalent in Roman 
Catholic (not to say Shintoist countries, while the Moslems and Hindus are straining 
to catch up), we must not attribute everything evil to the Reformation. But it is certain 
that what the Reformation did destroy, certainly in England, was the delightful 
humanism, which, had Erasmus and More had their way, would have brought about 
a true reformation. Thus in reading this life of More one feels a real sense of tragedy ; 
something splendid has been destroyed by something a good deal meaner. But 
Professor Chambers is not so much concerned to make points of this kind, as to tell us 
about More, which he does with that beautiful sense of scholarship, that proportion, 
and that graceful prose we would expect from him. His main contention is that More 
was not that bundle of contradictions which has been the historians’ favourite picture, 
but a man of superb integrity throughout, consistent from beginning to end. The 
mistake has been to regard More, not as a member of a medizeval community, which 
he was, but as the representative of the modern age, which he was not: it is also 
distressing to find that most historians have not so much read Utopia as read into it 
what they wanted to find there. Certainly, with a vague knowledge of four hundred 
years behind us, and a vivid appreciation of what the last twenty have brought, we 
cannot but feel that when Henry won, and More’s head fell on the scaffold, the 
better cause was defeated : 


From Utopia to the scaffold, More stands for the common cause, as against the private 
commodity of the single man, or even the single kingdom. He will not accept the new 
statesmanship which regards nations as totally independent, “ gladiators in the European 
arena,” and which make one nation look on with complacency, and almost with satis- 
faction, at the prospect of another being destroyed by the Turkish hordes. 


We are beginning to understand that to-day, and it is possible, as Professor Chambers 
suggests, that Utopia is only now to come into its own, for he is aware of currents of 
contemporary thought in a way that distinguished scholars (though God knows why) 
are not supposed to be. This is a book for which one would wish a large circulation ; 
and indeed if an enthralling and important subject, lucid thinking, admirable prose, 
humour and wit could make a book popular, this one would be so. 


BONAMY DOBREE 
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STYLISTS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH 


ANGLICANISM: THE THOUGHT AND PRACTICE OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND ILLUSTRATED FROM THE RELIGIOUS LITERATURE 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Compiled and edited by PauL ELMER 
More and F. L. Cross. S.P.C.K. 21s. 


HIS formidable volume, commended on its dust-cover by two Archbishops and 

a distinguished poet, has a far more general interest than its title might suggest. 
For the seventeenth century, whatever we may think of its spiritual quality—and 
indeed it had many of the characters of a theological Zoo—was at least the greatest 
epoch in the history of English prose. In that age, as the Archbishop of York observes, 
noble English was “ difficult rather to avoid than to achieve’ ; and some of its most 
splendid products are hidden in the forgotten sermons and theological writings of 
the time. The great passages in Donne, Andrewes and Jeremy Taylor, the classic 
prose of Hooker, are well enough appreciated ; so, too, though perhaps less generally, 
Baxter, T'raherne and the Cambridge Platonists. But here we are reminded of the 
whole company of less eminent but hardly less magnificent stylists ; James Ussher, 
Joseph Hall, William Beveridge and their contemporaries—and of the noble con- 
tribution made to natural theology by the devout scientists of that eagerly exploring 
age. Here are Isaac Newton on the Nature of God, and Robert Boyle on the “‘ inex- 
pressible joys ” of that heaven where we shall at last “‘ be qualified to discover, and 
consequently with transports to admire, the beauty and harmony of Divine truths,” 
now imperfectly seen by us like the ‘‘ immortal lights ” of the Milky Way. 

What strikes us most, perhaps, as we turn these pages, is the variety and richness of 
mind which was gathered in that age into the Anglican fold: scholars of many types, 
intellectualist, traditionist, mystic, men with a genius for invective and men with a 
genius for prayer, each making their particular contribution to the life and thought of 
the Church. For Francis Bacon, “‘ this universal frame” gives to all rational minds 
sufficient proof of God—‘ For while the mind of man looketh upon second causes 
scattered, it may sometimes rest in them, and go no further ; but when it beholdeth 
the chain of them confederate, and linked together, it must needs fly to Providence 
and Deity.” Yet, says Joseph Hall, ‘‘ God cannot endure a logician. In His School, 
he is the best scholar that reasons least and assents most.”? And John Smith the 
Platonist: ‘“‘ To seek our Divinity merely in books and writings, is to seek the living 
among the dead. . . . No. Intra te quaere Deum, seek for God within thine own soul ; 
He is best discerned, as Plotinus phraseth it, by an intellectual touch of Him.” And if 
this be thought too abstract, too remote from daily circumstances, it is this same 
period and same communion which gives us Little Gidding where “ Mr. Ferrer and 
his happy family did serve God day and night” ; and Mr. George Herbert, poet and 
musician, whom “ the meaner sort of his parish did so love and reverence ” that “ they 
thought themselves the happier for his blessing.” 

Dr. Elmer More prefaces this great collection with a distinguished essay on the 
“ Anglican Spirit,” in which he claims the Tractarians, and after them the theo- 
logians of the Lux Mundi school, as the true heirs of the Caroline Church. Mr. Arnott 
contributes the necessary historical introduction. The bibliographical notes are 
admirable, and make the book a valuable work of reference as well as an anthology of 
magnificent prose, 

EVELYN UNDERHILL 
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NEW WINE IN AN OLD BOTTLE 


A CATALOGUE OF THE DRAWINGS OF LEONARDO DA VINCI IN THE 
COLLECTION OF HIS MAJESTY THE KING AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 
By KENNETH CLARK. 2 vols. £4 10s. Cambridge University Press. 


HE Royal collection of drawings at Windsor Castle has more of the nature 

of a fable than of reality. Their total has been estimated now at ten thousand, 
now at fifteen. Towards the end of the eighteenth century more than 175 drawings by 
Leonardo da Vinci were mislaid; so that one of these days a parcel of almost as 
many of his drawings as now exist outside Windsor Castle may turn up again in one 
of the royal residences. Indeed the whole collection of 779 Leonardo drawings from 
which they came had only been discovered earlier in the century “ at the bottom of a 
chest” in Kensington Palace. They had been brought to England by the Earl of 
Arundel; but hitherto there have been only false surmises as to how long they had 
belonged to the Crown when they were discovered at Kensington by Richard Dalton, 
Librarian to George III. The present Surveyor of the King’s pictures is the first to 
tell us that they were bought by Constantine Huygens, secretary to William III, for 
himself. In a letter dated 3rd March 1690, from Kensington Palace, he boasts of his 
bargain. But, if Huygens paid only 34 guineas for the most valuable group of drawings 
in the world, the Crown appears to have acquired them gratis. 

The new catalogue is essentially a book of reference. 'The reproductions, which fill 
Volume II and include all but a few scribbles, are small and not very good ; the order 
of the drawings is still that of the Windsor Inventory, though this is not chronological 
and is not consistent as to subject ; and of Leonardo’s script only so much is trans- 
cribed as is not already published by J. P. Richter (Literary Works of Leonardo da 
Vinci, 1882). But at last we have complete for the Windsor sheets a literal trans- 
cription of Leonardo’s lovely but left-hand script, a definitive sifting of the spurious 
from the authentic drawings and a convincing chronology. 

In his introduction Clark makes his methods of study seem obvious enough. Yet 
it is the first time that any of them has been used quite consistently or that all have 
been combined. They sound simple. But their successful use implies extensive and 
intimate knowledge of the Renaissance as well as extraordinary industry in its applica- 
tion. There are few sheets at Windsor of which our understanding is not widened or 
intensified by his discernment both of the relationship between one drawing and 
another and of its wider significance. A simple instance of the achievements of his 
keen eye is the discovery of the motif of The Wolf and the Eagle ina fourteenth-century 
Venetian brocade in Berlin. The various complicated allegories on contemporary life 
fabricated by critics for Leonardo’s famous drawing collapse at a blow. A positive 
result from a single comparison he is the first to make is the proof that Diirer actually 
copied, though at second-hand, from Leonardo’s drawings. That Diirer modelled 
himself, ‘Teuton-like, upon Leonardo is obvious enough; but it has hitherto been 
difficult to prove it to a German. Similarly Clark is the first to point out the full import- 
ance of the few words in Leonardo’s hand on sheet 12,328. By corroborating the 
statement of the untrustworthy Vasari that Leonardo had made small wax figures 
they explain the existence of several fine bronzes which evidently come from Leon- 
ardo’s brain, and yet are not quite fine enough to have come from his hand. From other 
new identifications Clark has pushed forward to correlations of great complexity and 
surmises of equal boldness which have swelled Leonardo’s missing ceuvre with hypo- 
thetical cartoons for an Adoration of the Shepherds earlier than the Uffizi Adoration 
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of the Kings, for the National Gallery Virgin of the Rocks, for a Christ among the Doctors, 
from which Luini’s picture in the National Gallery and several others may derive, 
and an earlier cartoon for a standing Leda, from which Raphael made his copy at 
Windsor. 

Clark has discovered so much that one suspects he is the first who has ever really 
examined all the Windsor drawings, And what is above all the conspicuous quality in 
his methods and their application is the sincerity which is implied. This is doubly 
important for the new evaluation of Leonardo which has gone to form the book and 
now emerges from it piecemeal. It is for this as much as for the heroic labour he has 
undergone that he and no one else must co-ordinate this mass of facts and suggestions 
ao whole. Leonardo is a dangerous subject for anyone more easily 
misled. 

PHILIP HENDY 


MR. POWYS AND THE COSMOS 
JOBBER SKALD. By JoHn Cowper Powys. Lane. 8s. 6d. 


HE novelist of to-day who works on the grand scale, without sacrificing the 

advantages of conventional realism, is handicapped by the fact that ordinary 
human beings are much smaller than his vision of life. We are too often aware of the 
vast displacement as the new race of gigantic characters deploys through saga of 
streets or countryside. In another of those six-hundred-page novels which Mr. Powys 
has been fashioning for us, the contemporary predicament of the serious novelist 
reveals itself with great clearness. This is due to the fact that Mr. Powys avoids those 
technical devices and emotional pressures which enable us to mistake illusion for 
poetic illumination. Moreover he is too much in earnest to adopt the prevalent exploit- 
ation of incongruity for its own sake. Hence he is frequently very funny during those 
sacred moments when he is celebrating the cosmic mysteries. It is agreeable to think 
of a young man helping a pretty girl to pick her steps along a low sea-wall. It is dis- 
concerting to learn the next moment that “ two primordial symbols of man’s mind 
and of woman’s mind were advancing towards Sippy Ballard’s empty car.’”’ Even the 
wall suffers a sea-change. It is not only bearing the girl’s light weight, but bearing 
** along with those pebbles and along with the flints in the road, taciturn, indrawn, 
unyielding, the weight of all the in-breathings and out-breathings of the orbic motion 
of the world, of the systole and diastole of space and time.” 

Mr. Powys’s characters are never what they really should be. Jobber Skald is a 
practical motor-boat owner and town carrier in a small coastal resort. But he appears 
always as the complete protagonist in navy jersey, lurching between the modern fallacy 
of primitive-romantic love and the Elizabethan revenge-motive. Magnus Muir, the 
timid Latin teacher, responds with mystic intensity to the cyclic processes of nature. 
The Tarot-delving Gypsy, Larry Zed, an erotic imbecile, Cattersal’s horrid small boy, 
the Grandfather tortured by an incest-delusion, exemplify those deficiencies in the 
universal consciousness which interest Mr. Powys. He has devised several characters 
as mouthpieces of his philosophy, including Mr. Gaul, an engaging young man with 
a theory of Representation and Sylvanus, a seaside preacher who gets into trouble 
with the police. 

It has been long evident that Mr. Powys has considerable powers of characterization, 
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but he sacrifices a dozen themes in this story, arranging them in alternative or 
synchronized pattern in order to illustrate his group-consciousness and over-con- 
sciousness. The plight of Perdita Wane, an inexperienced girl who arrives from 
Belgium to become companion to the sinister Mrs. Cobbold is a novel in itself, and 
Jerry Cobbold, a famous clown who is lessee of the town theatre, suggests a char- 
acter as fascinating as Grock. While his main characters appear episodically in their 
cosmic roles, Mr. Powys, in masterly way, presents a smaller world of fishshops, 
cinemas, bedrooms, country lanes. Daisy Lily, the wily Curly Wix, and Sippy Ballard 
in his sports car pursue their tiny destinies, unaware of fate, the neighbouring lunatic 
asylum and the vivisectionist’s laboratory. 

Mr. Powys quarantines his “ cases ” and depicts them with an admirable precision 
against which there can be no artistic objection. But he compromises to some extent 
with popular taste, and his “‘ big” scene, in which Jobber Skald unites the sensations - 
of physical love with the anticipatory pleasures of revenge is not so drastic as it might 
be. This may be due to the fact that in the final chapter Jobber is redeemed and 
placed rather unconvincingly in the gallery of Great Lovers. 

AUSTIN CLARKE 


THE TWO COLERIDGES 


COLERIDGE AND S.T.C. By STEPHEN PoTrTer. Cape. 8s. 6d. 


T is sometimes useful, in trying to understand a man’s actions, to pretend to see 

two different persons in him. It is no more than a pretence, for the real problem is 
to understand the man’s wholeness, to see how his virtues and vices are intertwined, 
and then to discover whether it is possible for others to cultivate the same virtues 
without at the same time developing the vices. Coleridge is one of the hardest men to 
understand in this way: to what extent was his critical and philosophic outlook the 
product of his character and way of life? To what extent did his high-sounding 
doctrines foster or aggravate or compensate for his obvious defects as a man ? If we 
accept his doctrine and habit of thought, will the acceptance make us more as Coler- 
idge was, or more as Coleridge wished to be ? We can accept the discoveries of a 
scientist and use his method without any knowledge of his private life: We talk of 
“Newton the Scientist,” and “ Newton the Man ” as if one were an abstract thinking- 
machine and the other an ordinary person. The distinction is valid as long as we are 
concerned only with using the “‘ objective truths ” of physics, but it is useless if we are 
studying the scientist himself. Similarly, Mr. Potter’s distinction between Coleridge 
and §.T.C. is useful enough for some purposes (it is the distinction between the 
passages we underline and those we skip), yet it gives us no help in understanding the 
man. On the one hand, Mr. Potter sees the Coleridge who wrote the Ancient Mariner 
and the best chapters of the Biographia, the Coleridge who could tell the truth, and 
who seemed to have as deep a sense of religion and as great a power of personal 
development as any man near our time. On the other, he sees a parasitic S.T.C.: a 
poor commonplace creature longing for encouragement and success, posing to himself 
and to others, cultivating whimsicalities of conduct, yielding to obvious vices, sancti- 
moniously rebuking others, wrapping up the truth in a form acceptable to Bishops 
se the established order, and developing a literary style dull, pretentious and dis- 

onest. 
The distinction between “‘ Coleridge” and “‘ S.T.C. ” gives Mr. Potter an excuse 
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for quoting some very fine and very acute passages from the least accessible of Coler- 
idge’s writings, and it enables him to exhibit “ Coleridge ” not as a damaged angel, but 
as a man continuously developing, becoming more and more sensitive to the world 
and to his own feelings, and evolving that comprehensive philosophy which was to 
be not only a systematization of knowledge, but also a body of doctrine, a core of 
belief from which a full man might grow. Most of us would say that from time 
to time, and sometimes for long periods, Coleridge found himself in circumstances 
which made him behave in a way irrelevant to our own interests—he wrote badly or 
thought badly because he was annoyed with his wife or suffered from indigestion. 
The habit of trying to explain events in terms of independently observable factors 
is ingrained in most of us: it is the scientific temper, the subject-object distinction, 
but it is not part of the professed Coleridgean outlook, and Mr. Potter prefers to 
start from Coleridge’s distinction between Reason and Understanding (which under- 
lies the Fancy-Imagination distinction), in order to distinguish the developing “‘ Per- 
sonality ’’ Coleridge from the repetitive ‘‘ Character”? S.T.C. This method may 
account for the facts, but it is scholastic, classificatory : it gives us no clue to the future 
of people we know. 

The root of the trouble is that the Coleridgean “ system ” is not, and never could 
be, a system. It is, as we have suggested, a doctrine. It is intended not to show how 
things are inter-related, but to encourage certain kinds of action. It offers no basis for 
a scientific study of Coleridge himself. The scientist, except in so far as knowledge 
how to do a thing is always an incitement to do it, is not concerned with choosing 
things to do, but with saying how they can be done. He chooses those phenomena 
about which he finds it easiest to make forecasts: he develops a special technique of 
observation, and stupid people begin to think that no other observations are “ real.”’ 
The poet, or the unorthodox philosopher, realizes how much of experience those 
observations overlook, yet he is jealous of the amazing order which the scientist has 
discovered in his field. Coleridge is one of these jealous ones: he is a Platonist, he 
affirms that intuitions and esthetic perceptions are proper objects of thought, but he 
admires the elegance of Aristotelian science and tries to imitate it by stealing its terms. 
He tries to make an abstract, unemotive language do the work of poetry. Throughout 
his work, Coleridge takes terms from the special sciences, words which have a definite 
function as counters in an exact calculus, and fogs them, adulterates them, in a 
desperate effort to give back to them all that richness of meaning which the scientist 
has carefully taken away in order to state his neat and syllogistic science. Consequently, 
by scientific standards the Coleridgean system, and all “‘ systems ” like it, fail: they 
can never make accurate forecasts. And by Coleridgean standards, all scientific systems 
fail, they do nothing to make man better: they are mere instruments, not sources of 
power. 

Mr. Potter is right in arguing that the perceptions of Coleridge are extremely 
important facts which must find their place in any scheme of thought both compre- 
hensive and scientific : and he is right in arguing that there is a need for writing which 
is prophetic and didactic, but his own writing, like that of Coleridge, represents a 
mixture, not a fusion, of the prophetic and scientific—his science is pseudo-science : 
it is scholastic in its methods: it presents an ordered account of the past, but leads 
to no useful forecasts, no control of new experience. To find a more promising 
approach to this problem of the two truths, we must go back before Coleridge to the 
very beginning of modern science, with Roger Bacon and Duns Scotus. 


MICHAEL ROBERTS 
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A POPE DISCOVERY 


POPE’S OWN MISCELLANY : being a Reprint of Poems on Several Occasions, 
1717, containing new poems by Alexander Pope and others. Edited by NorMaN 
Autt. The Nonesuch Press. 22s. 6d. Edition limited to 750 copies. 


aber S beautifully produced reprint is of special interest to readers of ‘THE LONDON 
MERcuRY, since it was in this magazine, in October, 1924, that Professor A. E. 
Case first drew attention to the rare miscellany of poems issued by the publisher 
Lintot in 1717. Professor Case recognized four of the poems as being the known 
work of Pope, and was able to attribute to him eleven others, all of which were printed 
in the Mercury. He also demonstrated that Pope was the editor of the collection. 

Mr. Ault independently lit upon this Miscellany, and recognized Pope’s share in 
it, and it was not until he had carried his researches some distance that he became 
aware of the article in the Mercury. He was, however, able to carry the matter con- 
siderably farther, and in his long, thorough and learned introduction he brings the 
number of poems which he attributes to Pope up to thirty-seven. It is conceivable that 
about a few of these Mr. Ault may prove to be wrong; but on the whole one feels 
that he has made out his case satisfactorily, and that the bulk of his attributions will 
certainly stand. Some of them, indeed, are proved beyond any doubt, and Mr. Ault 
deserves our thanks for his investigation of an episode highly characteristic of Pope’s 
literary methods. 

The reason for the publication of this anonymous Miscellany is clear. In 1717 he 
issued the folio edition of his poems, a collection over which he took the greatest 
care, including nothing which did not entirely satisfy him. But no doubt in making 
this selection he became acutely conscious of many of his poems which were just not 
good enough, or for some other reason unsuitable, for inclusion. He hated to waste 
these, yet he could not openly print them as his own, for that would be breaking faith 
with those who had bought his Works on the understanding that it was a complete 
and definitive edition. He therefore arranged with Lintot to issue this anonymous 
Miscellany, made up of his own rejected pieces, and of some by Lady Winchelsea, 
Gay, Parnell, Broome and other friends. 

Pope’s standard was high; and some of the pieces he rejected have much merit. 
Four of them, indeed, he afterwards acknowledged in other places. Of these, one, 
Solitude : an Ode, is now among his best known shorter poems. But those which he 
did not reprint include a fifth Pastoral; a charming epigram translated from the 
French of Maynard; and a beautiful version of the Ad Peninsulam Sirmionem of 
Catullus. In many cases the very points that prove a poem to be by Pope supply the 
reason for its rejection. Because in The Rape of the Lock Pope wrote 


Know then, unnumber’d Spirits round thee fly, 
The light Militia of the lower Sky, 


it was clearly impolitic for him to own another poem in which the same couplet 
appears, rather less neatly, as 

I see protecting Myriads round thee fly, 

And all the bright Militia of the sky. 
Yet the occurrence of the lines stamps the second poem as also his. Nor, for other 
reasons, would Pope willingly have acknowledged himself the author of the eulogy 
ae Mr. moe on his Translation of Homer, which Mr. Ault upon good grounds attri- 

utes to him. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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THE REAL QUEEN ANNE 


THE LETTERS OF QUEEN ANNE. Edited by Beatrice Curtis BROWN. Cassell. 
10s. 6d. 


HE best established fact about the writer whose letters are here collected was 

likewise the most sensational event of her career; nothing in her life was so 
dramatic as her leaving of it. But for the thousands who know that Queen Anne is 
dead, and the hundreds who know the circumstances in which she died, there can be 
very few who have in their minds a picture of her as a living woman. We think of her 
only as she appears in her statues and portraits, lethargic, dropsical, and obviously 
fecund. The present collection of letters does something to bring her to life. Despite 
its title, it is only a selection from the Queen’s voluminous correspondence, and the 
first impression that it makes is one of wonder at the amount of official letter writing 
that fell to her lot, and the conscientiousness with which she tried to play her part 
in affairs of state. 

She was not an idle or an apathetic woman. Interspersed with the letters of state 
(which are not, of course, of the Queen’s own composition) are the personal letters, a 
large proportion of which are directed to the Duchess of Marlborough, and the 
alternate glimpses thus given of the Queen on the stage and behind the scenes is 
interesting. She does not emerge as a very able or admirable person. Miss Brown 
provides a running commentary of the briefest kind, irritating in its continuous 
attempt to make a heroine out of a woman of considerably less than average intelligence 
and character, interpreting her flabby obstinacy as strength of mind and her weak and 
petulant protestations as evidence of a heart. A somewhat simplified view is taken of 
the process of historical events and of the relations of persons and parties in the world 
of politics ; but that perhaps is no matter for complaint in a book which is designed 
rather as a sidelight upon history than as a piece of historical research. 


JOHN SPARROW 


THE DICKENS’ MARRIAGE 


MR. AND MRS. CHARLES DICKENS: HIS LETTERS TO HER. With a 
Foreword by their daughter Kare Perucini, and Notes, Appendices, etc., by 
Wa ter Dexter. Constable. ros. 


HE sentimentalist is always the butt of clever people. Dickens happened to 

be born in an age of sentiment, to identify himself peculiarly with contemporary 
fashion, to revere Womanhood, to uphold Morality, to weep over dying Dora and 
Little Nell and Paul Dombey, to attitudinize and moralize and generalize. Therefore 
he exposed himself to every breath of malicious cynicism. Rarely has a reputation 
been more vulnerable, because he himself took such a high-minded way with it. 
“‘T have had stern occasion,”’ he wrote to F. N. Evans, whom he considered to be 
one of the villains in his domestic tragedy, “‘ to impress upon my children that their 
father’s name is their best possession, and that it would be trifled with and wasted 
by him if either through himself or through them he held any terms with those who 
had been false to it in the greatest need and under the greatest wrong it has ever 
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known.” So he would not let his family meet Evans. The child of a lighter age would 
probably have let it all pass with a “ well, well.” 

But Dickens belonged to an age of Fine Moral Sentiments. Therefore, when, after 
twenty-two years of married life and the birth of ten children, he and his wife 
decided to separate, scandal flew round his reputation and still clings there. The 
Sentimental Fourney and other recent attacks upon his character have called forth 
violent defences. That he was immoral, that he really loved his sister-in-law Georgina, 
that he married the wrong Hogarth girl, that he was a brutal and indifferent husband— 
these were natural inferences. The publication of his letters to his wife, now released 
after the death of all his children, proves oddly unrevealing. That is partly due to the 
manner of their editor. He takes it for granted that readers of his volume have read 
Forster’s life, and at least some of the more modern attacks on Dickens’ character. 

As they are published here, the letters show Dickens as a lover and husband of 
volatile, egotistical, admonitory disposition, frequently indicating to his Katey her 
moral duty, affectionate rather than intimate, fond of his children, of strong domestic 
interests—as Forster had observed of him. Little appears in the letters themselves 
of that disability of Mrs. Dickens which enforced her, as her husband declared, to 
throw the burden of responsibility for bringing up her children upon her sister 
Georgy; but ten children make a big family; they were born within fifteen 
years. When one considers the ardours and endurances of that record, together with 
the frequent journeyings, illnesses, changes of fortune, entertainments, adventures 
necessitated by the career and temperament of the husband, one can only be sur- 
prised, not that they separated, but that the marriage lasted so long, on the whole 
so amiably, and that when the parting came, it was, until scandal exasperated Dickens, 


by mutual consent and amity. 
WINIFRED HOLTBY 


FAMILY PORTRAIT 


THE STORY OF LOUISA ALCOTT. By Corneria Metcs. Harrap. 8s. 6d. net. 


RANQUIL and benevolent, Mr. Emerson sat in his red velvet cushioned chair 

before the white-panelled fireplace of his house in Concord. Beneath his window, 
Louisa Alcott sang a timid little unheard song. She was 13 or 14 when she thus 
serenaded in love and gratitude her family’s philosopher and friend, near whom, 
in 1845, the Alcotts had settled down for a few years. To Louisa, as to her overworked 
and overburdened mother, Mr. Emerson must have seemed the one constant element 
in a fluctuating world. ‘Twenty-nine times in twenty-eight years, the Alcotts changed 
their home, driven from place to place by Bronson Alcott’s practical inefficiency and 
questing mind. Bronson, the father of Anna, Louisa, Elizabeth and May (Meg, Jo, 
Beth and Amy), was an enlightened educationalist in advance of his time. He spread 
his new ideas first through the Temple School at Boston and later through lecture 
tours which sometimes brought him in a few dollars, sometimes nothing at all. His 
meagre earnings were supplemented by gardening, wood chopping and farm labour. 
Throughout his life, he subordinated his family relentlessly to his ideals. For a time, 
he was a co-operative Socialist and settled down with some brother transcendentalists 
on a farm to live the perfect life. These were hard times for Mrs. Alcott. Bronson wore 
a linen smock because “‘ wool robbed the sheep and cotton was produced by slave 
labour.” In the evenings, he decreed, there was to be talk of higher things. Tired Mrs. 
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Alcott, who cleaned, sewed and cooked for them all, was tacitly excused from contribu- 
tion. Perhaps it was during the long days at Fruitlands that the Mrs. March of Litile 
Women first practised that celebrated folding of the lips. 

But it must not be supposed that the Alcotts were unhappy. The lively portraits 
of Little Women were true to life. Whatever house this courageous and united family 
moved to was at once a home. “ We’ve got father and mother and each other ”—Beth’s 
warm reflection—was the clue to their household and their lives. Louisa was to become 
their mainstay. She adored her unpractical, idealistic father and the patient mother 
whom she resolved to free from endless toil. She made plans for the pretty, the delicate 
and the talented sister each in turn. Her ambition—and she fulfilled it—was to look 
after them all. For them she worked as companion, sewing maid, and teacher ; and 
for them with hopeful audacity, she presently began to write. 

It was not until the publication of Hospital Sketches, scribbled down while she was 
nursing in the Civil War, that she discovered her real talent—the reporting of life. 
They were an immediate success. For a long time, however, she did not follow up her 
discovery and she paid no attention to the gently reiterated suggestion of the publisher, 
Mr. Niles, ‘‘ I think, Miss Alcott, that you could write a book for girls.”’ But at last, 
urged on as usual by her family’s needs, she embarked upon the “ story about our- 
selves ” which became a classic and established a new genre in children’s literature. 
Miss Meigs re-tells it as it really happened with a simplicity and gentle humour 
reminiscent of Louisa herself. 


Vi. Moi. SCOTL 


NOT WORDS BUT EYES 


FAREWELL TO ARGUMENT. By J. S. CoL.is. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


ITH infectious enthusiasm Mr. Collis attacks everyone who cannot see the 
importance of a vital distinction—the distinction between factual knowledge 
and imaginative experience. Why accuse science, he says, of undermining faith and 
destroying vision ? Nothing that science discovers about the universe can affect our 
experience of the universe, given directly to our senses. It is our fault, and ours alone, 
if we are blind. Our most urgent need is not for more knowledge—though knowledge 
may be useful and important—but for heightened consciousness, for “ the science of 
achieving Imagination.” This has been said before, but Mr. Collis says it very well, 
and the colloquial eloquence of his writing is pleasantly free from affectation and 
obscurity. He has many penetrating remarks to make about ways of gaining Imagina- 
tion and about its results ; and his book includes excellent appreciations and critic- 
isms, often very amusing, of various “ modern prophets,” notably D. H. Lawrence, 
Count Keyserling and Middleton Murry. Where he stops short, I think, is in relating 
contemplation to action. He recognizes that the reform of individuals and the reform 
of institutions are parts of one problem which must be tackled from both sides at 
once, but it is not clear how Imagination, as he conceives it, is to play any part in 
practical affairs. Pon af 
There is a true sense in which, to imaginative vision, the world appears already 
perfect, its light and shade necessary complements of one another, but is it right to 
treat this stage of vision as final ? Perhaps the rapture which it affords must be sacri- 
ficed in order to achieve a stage of further, but still imaginative, insight into those 
processes of becoming which lie behind the pageant of being. It is through this further 
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vision that the artist might learn to co-operate in social action instead of handing over 
the whole realm of material progress to the cold mercies of intellectual scientists. 

Occasionally Mr. Collis is unfair—for instance, to the young writers whom he calls 
“ followers of Mr. Eliot ”—and he seems to have odd ideas about school education. 
But he has written a most stimulating book, worth reading if only for its impassioned 
tributes to Havelock Ellis and the late A. R. Orage, but a book that deserved to be 
written and deserves to be read for many other reasons to-day. 


CHARLES DAVY 


THE MODERN WORLD 


OUR OWN TIMES, 1913-1934. By SrepHEN Kinc-Ha_t. Vol. II. Nicholson and 
Watson. tos. 6d. 


HERE are whole-hearted advocates of democracy who yet declare that voting 

rights should not be universal and indiscriminate but subject to some qualifica- 
tion of general knowledge. Their opponents are wont to inquire: But what could 
be the test ? What better, one would like to suggest, than a reading and relative 
absorption of Commander King-Hall’s altogether admirable “ political and economic 
survey ” of world events over the last two decades, a work now completed by the 
issue of its second volume. One’s praise of it is compelled to be practically unreserved. 
It is written to be “ respected by the expert and acceptable to the general reader,” 
and should succeed on both grounds, especially the latter. It makes no concessions, 
does not attempt to be brightly chatty or personal, but it is written in a direct prose 
which is a pleasure to read, and statistics are set ably into “ straight ” narrative in a 
way making their significance immediately clear. There is, too, a fine objectivity 
about it all ; the author has his views, but they are not permitted to shape the simple 
statement of fact. Moreover, with all the mass of detail there is clarity. 

Briefly, Volume One having ended with the British abandonment of the Gold 
Standard as marking the close of an epoch of world economic development, Volume 
Two carries on the story in terms of the Great Powers of west and east turning each 
to the creation of its own nationalistic self-contained “ planned economy,” while 
at the same time thrusting out—but tentatively—feelers towards a new kind of inter- 
national relationship. Frankly, the period ends darkly, and the author’s hope that 
1935 may mark the climax of confusion is but barely substantiated, but he does show 
grounds for his faith in the growing economic if not political effectiveness of the 
League of Nations. His more personal “ Conclusion ”’ declares his viewpoint that 
“ the solution of the technical problem of production makes the private ownership of 
the means of production an anachronism,” but he is no utopian visionary, and does 
not seek to conceal his sense of the difficulties of creating the requisite "ec planned 
Socialist economy.” It is this attractive honesty which distinguishes his book through- 
out—an integrity determined to “ face the facts.” 


GEOFFREY WEST 
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THE SHORT STORY 


SELECTED SHORT STORIES. By Hyatmar Sdéperperc. George Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


WHAT THE SWEET HELL ? By Peter CHAMBERLAIN. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


O. HENRY MEMORIAL AWARD PRIZE STORIES. Selected by Harry HansENn. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


HE golden rule is still, no doubt, that there is no golden rule. But for writers of 

short stories, if they are wise, there are certain dodges—yes, and even a few 
obvious truths. Obvious truths seldom confront the novelist. On the contrary, he has 
a bewildering freedom, a confusing array of masters from whom to select a model, 
and sometimes in his echoing and untidy temple he must look wistfully at the neat 
chapel of the short story where the only images enshrined, apparently, are those of 
Maupassant and Chekov. Fashionably engaged on a new 600-page novel, he may be 
forgiven if he finds justice as well as consolation in the meagreness of the chapel 
offertories. 

Maupassant was born in 1850, Chekov in 1860, and Hjalmar Sdderberg in 1869. 
It is safe to assume that he has been hailed both as the Swedish Maupassant and the 
Swedish Chekov, for having passed his impressionable years during the vogue of the 
Frenchman and having lived to see him outmoded by the Russian, he inevitably 
shows traces of the process. But his work remains predominantly Scandinavian, that 
is to say, a little lacking in electricity, a little unresponsive, even, but generous and 
enduring. Indifferent translation has added to the difficulty of appraising the stories. 
Their air of distinction is immediately discernible ; on the other hand ‘‘ The China- 
man,” which is possibly the best of them, is not the most characteristic. 

Whatever may be thought of the merits of the masters, it is less arduous to join a 
course conducted by one of Chekov’s ex-pupils than to graduate under Maupassant. 
Mr. Peter Chamberlain belongs to the younger foundation. Many of his efforts 
are too slight to be called stories, yet they are the things he does best. The hoe and the 
rake suit him, and he can handle them effectively. On the rare occasions when, as in 
* Duet for Four Voices,” he rolls up his sleeves, grasps his spade and starts to dig, 
he is seen to be deficient in muscle. 

Close and protracted study would be necessary for tracing all the influences hidden 
in the last of the volumes mentioned above, for it contains stories by nineteen Ameri- 
can writers, at least twelve of whom are new to English readers. The standard reached 
by the majority is extremely high—too high, it seems, for some of those who have 
crossed the Atlantic. Mrs. Pearl S. Buck and Mr. T. B. Stribling both lower the 
average. Mr. William Faulkner contributes what is essentially a sketch for a long novel 
rather than a short story. But all anthologies and prize volumes are apt to contain a 
few items which cause surprise not only to the public but also, very often, to those 
responsible for their inclusion. Mr. Saroyan’s beautiful “ Young Man on the Flying 
Trapeze ” is here, and Mr. Erskine Caldwell, though not quite at his best, is another 
noteworthy contributor. A short but lovely little tale by Mr. Richard Sherman 
deserves special mention ; and Mr. Benjamin Appel, who like Mr. Saroyan combines 
extreme sensitiveness with splendid robustness, provides what is perhaps the best of 
all the stories in an impressive collection. 


ARNOLD PALMER 
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NEW BOOKS—A SELECTED LIST 


THE BOOKS IN THIS LIST, IN ADDITION TO THOSE WHICH 

HAVE BEEN REVIEWED IN THE PRECEDING PAGES, HAVE BEEN 

CHOSEN AFTER CAREFUL SCRUTINY FROM A MUCH LARGER 
NUMBER OF CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


FICTION 


ENGLAND MADE ME. By GrAHAM 
GreeENE. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Graham Greene’s latest book is perhaps 
his best. Set in Stockholm, it concerns 
several English people whose fortunes centre 
about a financier of the Kreuger type, and 
especially Anthony and Kate Farrant, twin 
brother and sister. Kate is the faithful and 
reliable secretary of the financier, Anthony 
an unscrupulous adventurer in an Old 
School Tie. All three are drawn with unusual 
insight and deftness, the situation and the 
setting have both the merit of novelty, and 
the book has peculiar graces of style. Mr. 
Greene has taken care to indicate the back- 
grounds from which his figures have 
emerged, and gives some acute satirical 
sketches of the English abroad, from 
diplomat to tourist and remittance-man. 
England made them, but it does not very 
often make so sensitive, intelligent and 
imaginative a novelist as Mr. Greene. 


THE SEVEN ARMS. By L. A. G. STRONG. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Strong’s Western Highlands have a 
rather too studied glamour. One feels him 
tautening for the fine, descriptive phrase. 
But he tells his legend of the wild, barbaric 
Jeanie and her quiet, defeated sister, Ellen, 
with dramatic force. Jeanie, who follows her 
uncle to the wars, marries the bitter cripple 
loved by Ellen and murders him as he sleeps, 
is a wholly repellent but convincing char- 
acter. The macabre race of the two sisters 
to the tomb is brilliantly described. 


20,000 STREETS UNDER THE SKY. By 
PaTRICK HamILton. Constable. 8s. 6d. 
Mr. Patrick Hamilton is a novelist in the 
English realistic tradition of whom, when he 
has cast aside some youthful mannerisms, 
we may one day be proud. In this trilogy, he 
has constituted himself the historian of that 
floating population which congregates in the 
pubs, cinemas, and cafés round Shaftesbury 
Avenue—of those broken-down commer- 
cials, barmaids, waiters, prostitutes and 


retired gentlemen of narrow means*;who 
drift, unaware of and unknown by the outer 
world, from Piccadilly to their secret 
burrows. His central characters are Bob the 
waiter, Jenny the prostitute, and Ella the 
barmaid ; his chief material their unhappy 
loves and lusts ; but his theme is the spiritual 
isolation of the class they represent. 


| 
| 


THE MEMOIRS OF A CHEAT. By SACHA | 


Guitry. Gollancz. 6s. 
Deprived of relatives by a dish of poisonous 
mushrooms, the hero started on his cynical 
career. He rose from page boy to croupier, 
from croupier to casino cheat and from cheat 
descended to the ill-paid rank of honest 
gambler. M. Guitry’s professional disillus- 
ionment grows somewhat tiresome, but it 
gives a flavour to these little essays on the 
trickster’s art. 
A WAR WITHOUT A HERO. By G. E. 

TREVELYAN. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
Miss Trevelyan’s novels are a torture to read, 
and must be like a term of purgatory to 
write. She imprisons herself and her reader 
in the vocabulary and mode of thought of 
her characters while with infallible insight 
and faultless technique she describes their 
humiliating inter-reactions. Here a sophisti- 
cated and aimless young woman, divorced, 
marries a blind fisher-boy who is utterly 
dependent on her; she overcomes his 
mother’s objections, gets his sight restored, 
and then finds in the end that the balance of 
power has readjusted itself imperceptibly in 
the other direction. A most brilliant study. 
PRINTED COTTON. By CnmristTINE 

Loncrorp. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
Lady Longford continues to record her 
amusing impressions of Irish life. The Dub- 
lin scenes of her new story might be 
described as a roman a clef but they are 
enjoyable even to the uninitiated. Eileen 
Cook, the unsophisticated heroine, escapes 
from a strict Ulster home into the milder airs 
of the south, where her emotional adven- 
tures are much less exciting than her en- 
counters with intellectuals, repertory actors 
and social hostesses. 
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OLLIE MISS. By Georce Wy.iz HEenpErR- 
SON. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

A quiet little study of a beautiful and self- 
possessed young negress and of her life and 
loves on an Alabama farm. It is a tale of 
4 naive people with primitive passions told 
| with grace and that simplicity that only fine 
art can achieve. 


THE pega By GeraLp BuLtett. Dent. 
ine-7s. 6d. 

There are forty-six characters in this story, 
and Mr. Bullett, sophisticated and blandly 
“ironical, manipulates his puppets very skil- 
' fully. He introduces the chief figures in a 
series of vivid character sketches, and 
finally rounds up the jury to sit in judgment 
on a young architect who is accused of mur- 
‘dering his wife. The difficult marital situa- 
' tion between these two has been subtly 
handled, and the reader is able to judge both 
' the accused and the jury, which adds excite- 
ment to the final trial scene. 


I LIE ALONE. By R. G. Goopyegar. 
Boriswood. 7s. 6d. 

' A sordid little study of the unwanted, elderly 
| spinster. Lyddie is lazy, inefficient, greedy 
and given to drink, but the story of her last 
| years is told with some artistry and her 
working-class background acutely portrayed 
in swift realistic touches. A first novel of 
i promise. 

| SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF CLEO- 
i PATRA. By Mary Butts. Heinemann. 
Bey7s. 6d. 

if Miss Butts is concerned to contradict the 
) traditional view that Cleopatra was a 
. wanton. She has some historical sense, but 
| these scenes, which are crudely put together, 
| are written in a style ranging from the con- 
| fidentially lewd and slangy to the high-flown 
| poetic, and no illuminating portrait emerges 
| from this regrettable mixture of history, 
| Bloomsbury and Hollywood. 


) WE, THE ACCUSED. By Ernest Ray- 
| monp. Cassell. 8s. 6d. 

| Mr. Raymond, who deplores capital punish- 
| ment in particular and the present criminal 
» code in general, writes a very long novel 
) pointing out that even Strube’s Little Man 
» might give his wife weed-killer and end in 
. the execution shed. The sentiments are 
- acceptable, the author is desperately in 
- earnest, the story has assurance, momentum 
and some passages of pathos. Unfortunately 
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its terrible theme is sentimentalized, the 
emphasis is on the paraphernalia of suffering 
rather than on suffering itself, and the 
subject is consequently never wholly freed 
from its gutter-press associations. 


ALEC MAURY. By Caro.tine Gorpon. 
Lovat Dickson. 7s. 6d. 

Some thirty years ago James Lane Allen 
charmed a sentimental world with A Ken- 
tucky Cardinal, the story of an American 
naturalist who went back to nature when an 
idyllic love passage had ended in tragedy. 
Here we have a plainer and more convincing 
tale of just such a man told by himself with 
much closer detail of fishing and hunting. 
He starts life in a lavish sporting household 
in Virginia, becomes a professor of classics,, 
marries and has children and a full emo- 
tional life but always his enduring satisfac- 
tion is in wild things and patient sport. 


PORT OF HEAVEN. By THomas Wasu- 
INGTON Metcatre. I. Nicholson and 
Watson. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Metcalfe, the author of what is known 

as the “‘ Santa Anna trilogy,” here follows: 

it with a romance of Scotland and the Pacific: 

Coast. The story is hardly as exciting as it is 

meant to be. Self-consciousness and a touch: 

of literary ambition in the writing have: 
slowed down the action. 


SCHOOL TIE. By Ian Miiier. Newnes. 
s. 6d. 
A Ustineinsaee not to be led into fine 
writing or intellectual refinements has. 
assisted Mr. Miller to produce a school 
story which is steady and free from exagger- 
ation. There are signs that the author’s scope 
is not as limited as one might suppose. 
School stories have been written of greater 
distinction, but not many of greater fidelity. 


ROAD OF AGES. By Rosert Natuan. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 

This is an attempt to write an epic about the: 
Jews. It is hardly surprising that it fails, 
but it is surprising that it does not seem 
insincere. This is partially due to Mr. 
Nathan’s ability to write prose of a moving 
simplicity, and partially because the subject 
is one upon which Mr. Nathan has demons- 
trably spent much thought. He relates the 
history of the Jewish wanderings, following 
a decree of universal expulsion from Christ- 
ian countries, and of “ their last great trek. 
across Europe toward the Gobi desert.” 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
MY SEVEN SELVES. By HaMiLTon Fyre. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
This is perhaps one of the best books of 
journalistic reminiscence published in recent 
years. Mr. Fyfe is a man of character and 
values, as well as ability and knowledge. 
Since the ’eighties he has held prominent 
posts on The Times, Daily Mail and Daily 
Chronicle, and edited the Morning Adveritser, 
Daily Mirror and Daily Herald successively. 
He has encountered many of the world’s 
great figures, and does not mince words in 
describing some of them—Hiaig, Birkenhead, 
MacDonald. Northcliffe was many years his 
friend. He has seen much of Europe, in 
peace and war, and America, and politics ; 
and especially the Labour movement, from 
the inside. And from it all he has won an 
uncynical and unsentimental wisdom ; he is 
caustic but never bitter. 
STRANGE STREET. By Bevertey Bax- 
TER. Hutchinson. 18s. 
Mr. Baxter’s is the real New Journalism— 
not Northcliffian but post-War-Beaverbrook. 
He “put over” the Sunday Express and 
raised the Daily Express circulation to two 
million; and is proud of it. His auto- 
biography reveals a lack of almost every one 
of Mr. Fyfe’s virtues (its staccato prose is 
that of a Page One “story’’), but it is 
perhaps notable as a sign of the (journal- 
istic) times. The student of that curious 
phenomenon Lord Beaverbrook will also 
find some revealing pages. 
LORD BROUGHAM. By G. T. Garratt. 
Macmillan. 15s. 
Mr. Garratt, a ‘‘ Reformist”’ politician of 
to-day, clearly has great sympathy for the 
Reformist Whig, the founder of the nine- 
teenth-century Liberal Party ; and his life 
of Brougham is at once clear in its discussion 
of his most modern educational policy and 
his free-trade but practical economics ; and 
dramatic, when he describes the trial of 
Queen Caroline and Brougham’s acceptance 
of the Lord Chancellorship. 
QUEEN MARY. By Sir GeorcEe ARTHUR. 
Butterworth. 5s. 
In a foreword Sir George makes the abject 
statement that his book is void of any literary 
merit or inside knowledge, so that perhaps 
one may not complain of such passages as 
“Queen Mary . . . remains unchanged 
through the changing years, a Queen, a 
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Wife, a Mother,” nor yet of the constant 
use of that phrase ‘“‘ it is said.” The author 
has unique knowledge of his subject. The 
Queen’s Richmond girlhood, so fully record- 
ed in her mother’s journals and letters, is 
well described, and there are detailed chap- 
ters of the tours in the Dominions which 
should make the book especially acceptable 
overseas. 

MEMORY AND IMAGINATION. By 
OsBeRT BurpETT. Chapman and Hall. 
12s. 6d. 

These are the quietest of all possible 
memoirs. There is nothing in them more 
exciting than the stroking of a leopard at 
the Zoo, or the dismissal of a parlourmaid in 
the author’s childhood. The note is struck 
at once in the delightful description of the 
fernery in Mr. Burdett’s father’s house, and 
its permanent effect on his imagination, and 
from beginning to end the book is a tribute 
to the small things which linger in the 
memory. He 

THE BRONTES. THEIR LIVES RE- 
CORDED BY THEIR CONTEMPOR- 
ARIES. Compiled with an introduction 
by E. M. DetarieLp. Biographies through 
the eyes of contemporaries series. Hogarth 
Press. 8s. 6d. 

Easy book-making masquerading as faithful 
scholarship has here reached its reductio ad 
absurdum. A short introduction, followed by 
biography before it has been written. This 
book owes its readability to the fortunate 
fact that as Mrs. Gaskell was a contempor- 
ary, extracts from her Life serve to string the 
rest together. As for its value to the student, 
five pages of pure references would have 
been worth more than 250 of inadequately 
referenced extracts. 

AT THE COURT OF THE LAS@# 
TSAR. Memoirs of A. A. Mossotov. 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

There is a great deal of triviality in these 

recollections of Nicholas II and his family 

and Court by the Head of the Court Chan- 
cellery 1900-1916, but the portrait of the 

Tsar, weak, easily influenced, conservative, 

well-meaning but remote from knowledge 

of the people, has a certain historical value. 

Together with the accounts of the Empress 

and Rasputin, it makes plain the inevitability 

of some form of revolution. The writing is 
poor, but Mossolov appears as a man of 
sense and some humour. 


| THE MISTLETOE CHILD. By Herpert 
+ Pater. Dent. tos. 6d. 

; A wish to know himself more intimately and 
_ a belief that the child is the father of the 
+ man has prompted Mr. Palmer, author and 
} angler, to write this account of his life up to 
| the age of twenty-one. He describes himself 
# as a brute in the sensitive body of a butterfly, 
} and this dignified and detached self-analysis 
? reveals a very conflicting personality. He has 
# painted a grim enough picture of a middle- 
class childhood, spent mostly in the Mid- 
) lands and ina strict Wesleyan Methodist 
circle; but, born in 1880, Mr. Palmer is 
* still at heart a Victorian, and finds much to 
¢ anger him in present-day society. 


LITERARY 


+ THE VICTORIANS AND THEIR 
BOOKS. By Amy Crusg. Allen and 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. illustrated. 

An admirable sequel to the admirable 
Englishman and His Books in the Early Nine- 
{teenth Century. Miss Cruse, by surveying 
) the literature of Victoria’s reign and record- 
ing the reactions of the contemporary public, 
/ makes a valuable and amusing contribution 
|) to the cultural history of the last century. 
/ Chapters on the Tractarians, the zsthetes, 
+ the Philistines, Punch, Mudie’s, Charlotte 
) Yonge, the New Woman, children’s books, 
the impact of Darwinism, the idolatry of 
} Dickens. Material excellently chosen and 
arranged: mediocre writing does not pre- 
vent the book from being consistently 
‘interesting and entertaining. 


IRISH LITERARY PORTRAITS. By 
Joun EcuLinton. Macmillan. 5s. 

John Eglinton figures largely in George 

Moore’s famous trilogy of literary Dublin 

life. These portraits are slight and discreet 

but they have that terse, almost caustic 


| 


| 


i quality which gave his early essays a dis- 


/ tinct flavour. As a boy, Mr. Eglinton sat 
beside Yeats in class and both cribbed from 
/ one another during examinations. Later he 
went for Sunday walks with A.E. and, 
{ perched on a comfortable tombstone, the 
| youthful idealists discussed pagan mysteries. 
George Moore proved more embarrassing, 
| for he made this shy essayist his literary 
confidant. Here, too, are some piquant 
| glimpses of Joyce as an extremely young 
) man. 
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THE ENGLISH SPIRIT. By D. E. 
FAULKNER Jones. Anthroposophical Pub- 
lishing Company. 5s. 
Miss Faulkner Jones is a student of the 
esoteric teachings of the late Dr. Rudolf 
Steiner, who viewed history as a record of the 
evolution of human consciousness, with the 
Incarnation of Christ as its central point. 
She seeks to illustrate these conceptions from 
a study of English literature as an expres- 
sion of English destiny. Readers who are 
doubtful of her main thesis will find in her 
book some original and sensitive criticism— 
especially in her chapter on King Lear— 
and some suggestive ideas in her treatment 
of the Arthurian legends and of the relation 
of the English spirit to Christianity. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A BACKGROUND FOR DOMENICO 
SCARLATTI. By SAcHEVERELL SITWELL. 
Faber and Faber. 5s. 

This is not a book about music, nor for 
musicians: but a series of eighteenth-cen- 
tury vignettes, evocations of Naples, Lisbon 
and Madrid with rather elaborately written 
reconstructions of the colours, sounds and 
smells of the eighteenth century. Since 
literally nothing beyond the bare skeleton 
of Scarlatti’s life is known, it is impossible 
to make him more than a pretext for these 
fanciful sketches. The descriptions of the 
court of Joao V. of Portugal and the royal 
palaces at La Granja are excellent of their 
kind: but emotional ramblings and imagin- 
ings form the gist of the book. 


BEYOND THIS LIMIT. Pictures by 
WynpHAM Lewis. Words by Naomi 
Mircnison. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Wyndham Lewis gives the arias and 

Mrs. Mitchison the recitative. Mrs. Mitch- 

ison tries fantasy : a woman, moping in the 

Paris Metro over a lost lover, is carried away 

into a reminiscent nightmare in which the 

cruel past is first pursuing and then pursued ; 

Hermes is ticket-collector on a journey 

beyond the limit of conscious human experi- 

ence. An Experiment with Time, in fact, 
conducted in a manner faintly imitative of 

Virginia Woolf, with Mitchison classical 

mythology and a little Mitchison sadism 

thrown in. The phantasmagoria is brilliantly 
illuminated by Mr. Lewis’s drawings, which 
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give sharp satirical outline to its confusion 

and indeed point the whole narrative. 

Motives from Greek vase-painting are used 

to illustrate a British Museum episode, and 

Mrs. Mitchison’s archzological and myth- 

ological hints are wittily underlined. 

RUSSIAN BALLETS. By Aprian STOKES. 
Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. net. 

In a rather flowery little ure d’occaston, Mr. 

Adrian Stokes provides descriptions of some 

of the ballets in the repertory of the Ballets 

Russes de Monte Carlo and develops a 

theory of the relation between music and 

dancing in the balletic art. He shows how the 
use of music, in classical ballet, as a back- 
ground for the virtuosity of the dancers has 
been replaced through the genius of Fokine 
and Massine by a plastic relationship between 
the two arts; or as in “ Sylphides”’ and 

“¢Choreartium ”’, by the complete embodi- 

ment of the music in the dance. It is in ballet 

rather than in opera, he suggests, that the 
musical drama has attained its finest form. 

ENGLISH FOLK SONG AND DANCE. 
By Ioro A. Wi.iams. With an intro- 
duction by Sir JoHn Squire. The English 
Heritage series. Longmans. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Iolo Williams’s object is to give his 

readers a general impression of the kind of 

thing Folk-song and Dance are; he there- 
fore spends far more space on the only 
aspect of them that can be truly reproduced 
in writing, the words of the songs, than on 
description of the music or the figures of the 
dances. He is quite right, though it is an 

original line to take, and he has produced a 

book that should be in the hands of all 

spectators of the International Folk-dance 

Festival this month. 

THIS ENGLISH. By Sir Ricuarp Pacer, 
Bart. Preface by R. R. Marert, D.Sc. 
Kegan Paul. 4s. 6d. 

In this ingenious and original little book the 

theory is put forward that speech is largely 

the result of instinctive ‘‘ mouth gestures,” 
expressing the various ideas which words 
convey either directly or symbolically. Dr. 

Marett, in his preface, holds that there is 

much to be said, on a@ priori grounds, in 

favour of Sir Richard Paget’s theory. Cer- 
tainly it appears to offer a possible explana- 
tion of some elements in human speech. 

PETALS AND PLACES. By Constance 
SITWELL. Cape. 5s. 

Mrs. Sitwell returns to England on a year’s 
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leave, and, in delicate prose, she describes 
the place she has re-visited. She has a feel- 
ing for solitude and a sensitive eye for the 
more gracious aspects of the English scene 


—old country houses, gardens and wild — 
flowers entrance her; in the Highlands she | 


is less at home. These sketches have a 
dream-like quality, and though her philo- 
sophizing is somewhat vague and her com- 
panions all too shadowy, Mrs. Sitwell has 
written with great charm of petals and of 
places. 

LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY. Vol. 285— 
Aristotle. Athenian Constitution. Eudem- 
ian Ethics. Vices and Virtues. Translated 
by H. Racxuam. Vol. 288—Aristotle. On 
the Soul. Parva Naturalia. On Breath. 
Translated by W. S. Herr. Vol. 291— 
Sextus Emptricus. Against the Logicians, 
II. Translated by R. G. Bury. Vol. 292— 
Celsus. De Medicina, I. Translated by W. 
G. Spencer. Vol. 293—Cicero. Verrine 


Orations. Part 2. Bks. 3, 4, 5. Translated — 
by H. G. Greenwoop. Vol. 295—Livy. _ 
Bks. 31-34. Translated by E. Sacg. Vol. 


297—Pausanias. Description of Greece. 


Bks. 8—10. Translated by W. H. 5S. — 


Jones. Heinemann. 1os. each. 
Seven further volumes of the handsome 
Loeb classical edition, including Cicero’s 
pungent last Verrine. The translations share 
the fault of others of this series, and are apt 
to be over-literal. But students and non- 
scholars alike will appreciate these new 
volumes, for giving side by side a sound 
text and translation of some of the less 
widely-read_ classics. 
IF I WERE DICTATOR. By VERNON 
BarTLetT. Methuen. 2s. 6d. 
Mr. Bartlett introduces novelty—and a tinge 
of dramatic effect—into his contribution to 
this series by presenting it as the dying 
words of an assassinated dictator. He relates 
how, after coming unexpectedly to power, he 
reformed the Press, brought about public 
ownership of public utilities, tried to make 
democracy safe for the country (by selective 
suffrage), launched government schemes for 
building and otherwise increasing the 
nation’s real wealth, removed armament 
manufacture from private hands, and took a 
lead in effecting the internationalization of 
flying and the abolition of military aero- 
planes. His aim was authority with tolerance. 
Alas, what followed his death was ruthless 
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UTCHINSON’s important new BOOKS 


2nd and 3rd impression called for 


FRONT 
EVERYWHERE 


by J. M. N. JEFFRIES (Daily Mail special correspondent, 1914-33) 


it ese are no ordinary journalist’s memoirs, but the story of a man who has seen 

ory being made... written by a scholar and a stylist worthy of comparison 

ith those superb craftsmen, C. E. Montague and H. M. Tomlinson. ””—S phere. 

‘‘Exhilarating pages from the life of a special correspondent.’’—S. Times. 
With 23 illustrations. 18/- 


ae ee ele a mn LS: 
FRICAN LOG SIX PORTRAITS 


‘IAW DESMOND. _ 63 illustrations, 18/- by ISABEL C. CLARKE. Illustrated. 18/- 
Hiri, vivid book.’”’—Mng. Post. “ Admirably drawn portraits.” —Telegraph 


STRANGE STREET 


A. BEVERLEY BAXTER’s amazing life story 


l 
\ 
i 


sorbingly interesting.’’—Daily Mail. ‘“¢ Really delightful.’’—S. Times. 
Jilliantly written . .. A notable and unusual autobiography.’’—Morning Post. 
' With 25 illustrations. 18/- 


A, 


~ DOLLFUSS LADY 
IND HIS TIMES | BEACONSFIELD 


t by J. D. GREGORY by F. E. BAILY 
iduthor of ‘‘On the Edge of Diplomacy.” 3rd impression veady 
#). Gregory’s remarkable study . . . bril- ‘The most entertaining of this year’s biograph- 
ty written . . . His crowded and valuable ies.” —S. Dispatch. ‘ Delightful.’’-—Sat. Review. 
i’—Times. 31 illustrations. 18s. Illustrated. 18/- 
‘sImmensely interesting.’’—Truth. 


‘MAURICE PALEOLOGUE 
THE TURNING POINT 


| Author of “An Ambassador’s Memoirs,’”’ (11th impression) 


fis the outstanding merit of M. Paleologue’ s brilliant descriptive style that his 
Jer is made to feel as if he had himself been behind the scenes of European 
yymacy.’’—Times. Illustrated. 18/- 
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tyranny—a surely over-cynical comment on 

such well-intentioned pians. 

A HISTORY OF SCIENCE, TECH- 
NOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY IN 
THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURIES. By A. Wo tr. 
Allen and Unwin. 25s. 

This is a very clear account of the crucial 

period in the history of science, the period 

during which modern methods in termino- 
logy, experiment and thought were replacing 
older habits and bringing together the work 
of the philosopher, the mechanic, the 
alchemist and the physician. It is surpris- 
ingly exhaustive and will certainly be the 
standard work on the subject for a very 
long time. To the general reader it will give 

a far more just appreciation of the aims and 

methods of the scientist than any up-to-the- 

minute guide to atomic physics. 

THE CHILD AND HIS PENCIL. AD- 
VENTURES IN A COUNTRY 
SCHOOL. By R. L. RussELi. Foreword 
by St. Joun Ervine. Allen and Unwin. 
3s. 6d. 

The story of Mr. Russell’s rebellion in an 
Irish elementary school against the unimag- 
inative tradition in which he had been trained 
to teach. His thesis is that it does not matter 
what children learn, so long as they are learn- 
ing all the time, especially if their life is not 
to be one of scholarship. Stimulating 
theories of the teaching of poetry and draw- 
ing. 

COTTAGE ANGLES. By Nora James. 
Woodcuts by GwEN RaveratT. Dent. 5s. 
More sketches of village life by the week- 
end-cottager. Not very original, but charm- 
ingly done, seriously, lightly, and without 
facetiousness. The woodcuts are some of 

Gwen Raverat’s best. 

GOOD FOOD FROM SWEDEN. By 
Inca Norserc. Chatto and Windus. 5s. 
An enlightenment to those who assume that 
the Swedish live entirely on hors d’ceuvres. 
Many good and economical recipes, with 
interesting information about Swedish uten- 
sils. Finer mincers and thicker iron stewpans 
might improve the products of many English 


kitchens. 
POETRY 


POEMS OF TO-MORROW. Edited by 
Janet Apam Snir. Chatto. 5s. 
Thirty-nine contemporary writers are repre- 
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sented in this selection from the poetry that 
has appeared in The Listener, 1931-35. 
There is fine and typical work by Auden, 
Spender and Day Lewis; Edwin Muir, 
Herbert Read and Roy Campbell are repre- 
sented, George Barker and Clifford Dyment 
stand out, and one is grateful for the re- 
appearance of poems by Charles Madge and 
Michael Roberts. The trend of poetry is 
shown to be moving away from lyricism 
towards the philosophic, yet elegance is not 
lacking, and if here there is little major 
poetry, a good level has been maintained. 


THE FOX’S COVERT. By 
SALKELD. Dent. 2s. 6d. 
This long meditative poem in which the poet 


BLANAID 


moves through suffering and an unhappy © 


love towards a delight in living and a wider 
vision, is written throughout in an odd eight- 


line, rhymed stanza, which Miss Salkeld | 


uses with flexibility equally for the purposes 
of lyricism or of austerity. She writes now of 
her everyday and now of her inner 
experiences, and occasionally the change over 
is a little abrupt. She has learnt from Hop- 


kins and the later Yeats but is in no way | 


imitative, and here is virile, contemporary 
poetry, untouched by political creeds, the 
product of a sensitive and courageous spirit 
and of an imagination that flames up into 
vivid and exciting imagery. 


SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS 


THE DEFENCE OF FREEDOM. By 
M. ALDERTON Pink. Macmillan. 6s. 


Mr. Pink, who wrote A Realist Looks at 
Democracy in 1930, now finds in the rise of 
Hitler and the institution of the Corporations 
in Italy more material for his thesis that 
democratic liberty is attacked and that unless 
it puts its house in order it will be over- 
whelmed. He defends democracy as “‘ reason- 
able”? and attacks the common people as 
mostly unreasoning. He would give votes on 
educational qualifications only, speed up 
parliament, strengthen “the experts,” and 
set up an Economic Council to provide 
economic liberty, the great need of to-day. 


His analysis of economic liberty and his 
debunking of the Fascist occupational fran- 


chise are among the best things in an inter- 
esting and readable book. 
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‘‘ This is no ordinary Novel ’’ 


SHE FELL ee THIEVES 
DORN FORD YATES 


| STRONGLY RECOMMEND THIS NOVEL TO ALL 
TYPES OF READERS. Ethel Mannin (Daily Mirror) 


‘VICTOR BRIDGES KEEPS THE PACE GOING IN PETER IN PERIL— 
|ONCE READ A PACKARD AND YOU WILL NEVER MISS ANOTHER. 
JIMMIE DALE AND THE MISSING HOUR” IS HIS VERY LATEST— 
“*POLYCARP’S PROGRESS’ BY VICTOR CANNING IS ‘SO BRACING’ 
IT IS HOWARD SPRING’S EVENING STANDARD CHOICE FOR 
\JUNE~YES, NICHOLAS FITZGERALD—HE IS THE CLUE. YOU MAY 
“HATE HIM. YOU MAY LOSE YOUR HEART TO HIM—THAT IS 
WHAT CHERRY DID IN MAYSIE GREIG’S NEW NOVEL ‘I LOST 
HEART ’—THE TIMES L.S. SAYS ‘THERE ARE PLENTY OF PUZZLES 
‘TO EXERCISE YOUR BRAIN’ IN GAVIN HOLT’S STREAMLINE 
oTHRILLER ‘BLACK BULLETS’ 


THE SLEEPING CHILD 
by ALICE GRANT ROSMAN 


“Everybody likes her” 


eae ee ee 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON 7/6 net each 
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| 
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THE GROWTH AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF POPULATION. By S. VERE PEARSON. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

This book displays a certain erudition of a 

sporadic kind and considerable evangelistic 

zeal. But there is little clear thinking and 
virtually no insight into contemporary eco- 
nomic problems. The moral the author draws 
is that ‘‘ access to the earth” should be made 
as free as possible: and the remedy he pro- 
poses for our ills appears to be what the plain 
man would call nationalization of the land. 

The rest of the book, however, consists not of 

argument expounding this basic principle, 

but of a long succession of essays on various 
subjects ranging from “‘ The Size of Agricul- 
tural Holdings” to “ Love, Procreation, 

Contraception.” 

FORCE. By Lorp Davies. Constable. 3s. 6d. 

Lord Davies goes straight to the heart of the 

matter. To the question, what is the right use 

of force in international affairs, he answers, 
it has the same function as within national 
boundaries, where force is the police ; there- 
fore there must be an international police 
force, and, therefore, an international 
tribunal. The force is the tribunal’s sanction, 
the tribunal is the force’s justification. 

Force also exposes the illogical position of 

pure pacifism. 

OUR FUTURE IN THE AIR. By Brig.- 
Gen. P. R. C. Groves. Harrap. 2s. 6d. 

A neat little handbook prepared by a far- 

sighted aeronaut, as up-to-date as the pub- 

lishers can make it: in fact, it quotes Czech 
legislation of April, 1935. General Groves 
gives a useful summary of air routes in 

America, Germany and Russia, with 

sensible comment on their commercial and 

military potentialities. He sets the import- 
ance and value of air attack far above that of 
air defence: and up to date he is right. 

But the future and Professor Lindemann of 

Christ Church may prove him wrong. 

STUDENTS MAKE THEIR LIVES. By 
WINIFRED WILKINSON. Allen and Unwin. 
6s. 

The writer was for some years responsible 

for the work among university and other 

students undertaken by the International 

Service of the Society of Friends. The book 

is extraordinarily interesting and illumin- 

ating. The account of the lives of the students 
in Germany during the time of the inflation 
goes much farther to explain the condition 
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of Germany to-day than most books directly 
devoted to the subject. There is also an 
account of the students in America during 
the time of America’s greatest prosperity, 
and of the lives of African, American, Euro- 
pean, Indian and Oriental students in 
London. 
DOLLFUSS AND HIS TIMES. J. D. 
Grecory. Hutchinson. 18s. 
A discursive and anecdotal account of the 
life of Dollfuss, and of contemporary Austria. 
Mr. Gregory has a romantic view of Dollfuss, 
which, unfortunately, is not borne out by the 
history of Dollfuss’s policy. The best defence 
of Dollfuss is that he was not a strong man : 
his hand was forced constantly by the 
Italian government, by the jealousies and 
ambitions of Stahremberg and Fey, and by 
the immense difficulties of party intrigue. 
THE DEATH OF DOLLFUSS. Denis 
ARCHER. 105. 6d. 
This book contains (a) a survey of Nazi 
influence on Austria during the last ten years, 
(b) an official account of the circumstances 
of Dollfuss’s murder in the chancellory, 
(c) an account of the Nazi rising in the pro- 
vince during July, 1934. The first part of the 
book is important and convincing. The 
real interest of the book lies in the extent 
to which it reveals that the leaders of the 
German government were themselves 
directly involved in interference in Austria. 
In the account of Dollfuss’s death no real 
explanation is provided for the fact that the 
government was fully warned of the rising, 
and that the measures taken by the police 
were inadequate. Nor is the behaviour of 
Major Fey adequately explained. 
I WAS HITLER’S PRISONER. By STEFAN 
Lorant. Gollancz. tos. 6d. 
This is by far the most interesting of the 
testimonies by victims of the brutality of the 
Nazi regime in Germany, which has been 
published. Herr Lorant, a Hungarian and 
editor of the Muenchner Iilustrierte Presse, a 
conservative and catholic newspaper, was 
sent to a concentration camp shortly after 
the outbreak of the revolution. No reason for 
his detention was ever offered, although he 
was imprisoned for over six months. He him- 
self did not suffer actual torture, although 
he became almost hysterical with anxiety ; 
but he witnessed scenes of brutality. Per- 
haps the most interesting and certainly the 
most important fact which emerges from this 
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Illustrated 15/- net 


JAMES HILTON writes ‘‘ | found it intensely and absorbingly 
interesting. It ought to establish itself as one of 
the best and sincerest autobiographies of this 
generation.’’ 


L. A. G. STRONG writes ‘ Interesting and arresting. A 
courageous and independent account of a coura- 
geous and independent personality.”’ 
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Further Studies in the Relation between Myth and Ritual in the Ancient World 
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the University of London. With Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 
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7. The Sources of Christian Ritual, by the Revd. Professor E. O. James, D.D. 8. The Life-Giving 
Myth, by A. M. Hocart, M.A. Index. 
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Letters; FRANK LESLIE CROSS, Priest-Librarian of the Pusey House. 888 pages. 21s. net. 
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book is that the real energy of the Nazis is 
devoted more and more to persecuting the 
Catholics. 


SPORT 


ANGLING METHODS. By ALEXANDER 
Wan ess. Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

CLEAR-WATER TROUT FISHING 
WITH WORM. By SIDNEY SPENCER. 
Witherby. 5s. 

Mr. Wanless, the well-known exponent of 
thread-line fishing and author of a number 
of instructive angling books, by introducing 
several novel (and eminently practical) ways 
of luring trout to their doom, has made this 
book an important addition to the sum total 
of trout-fishing literature. 

Clear-water fishing for trout with a worm 
was first released from its ignominious 
position by Stewart and made respectable 
by Stoddart. Mr. Spencer follows in the 
tradition; his theme, that the method he 
advocates demands more skill and know- 
ledge than any other, is, we consider, sub- 
stantiated. 

THE ANGLER’S WEEK-END BOOK. 
By Eric TAVERNER and JOHN Moore. 
Seeley Service and Co. 8s. 6d. 

Mixes entertainment with instruction. A 

good anthology, with sections on cooking 

fish, the fisherman’s inn, baits, flies, rivers 
and records. A carefully prepared and 
enjoyable book. 

CANOE ERRANT. By Major R. Raven- 
Hart. John Murray. 8s. 6d. 

The author, who has spent a great deal of 

time in exploring by canoe the large and 

small waterways of Europe, has written an 
interesting record of his travels in France, 

Germany, Austria, the Balkan States and 

Hungary. Apart from the book’s practical 

interest for canoe travellers, there is 

individuality in the description of little- 
known customs and racial characteristics. 

THE FORWARD SEAT. By Captain 
V. S. Lirraver. Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 

Here is a rarity—an instruction book by an 

expert horseman which would be com- 

prehensible to a learner hitherto unaware of 
the equine species or the art of horseman- 
ship. Rational arguments for the forward 
seat, as opposed to the armchair method, are 
plainly set out and the book is carefully 
illustrated by diagrams and photographs. 
Captain Littauer has studied the horse in its 
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natural movements and writes well of these, 
and of its normal mental capacity, without 
sentimental anecdotage. 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 


I SAW FOR MYSELF. By JoHN Brown. 

Selwyn and Blount. ros. 6d. 
Mr. Brown’s visit to Nazi Germany and to 
Russia attained a considerable amount of 
prior publicity. But his adventures were 
much less exciting than one might infer 
from the chapter headings. He spent a night 
or two in a Storm-trooper’s home, he 
“ blacklegged ” for a couple of hours among 
Soviet workers on the new Metro—he did 
his best, in fact, to ascertain the truth. 
Here, then, is a plain, straightforward 
account of his brief journey and a frank 
admission of modified views regarding 
Russia. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A GEOGRAPH- 
ER. By E. A. Reeves. Seeley Service and 
Co. 8s. 6d. 

These memoirs, covering a period of more 

than half a century, reveal the backstage of 

the Royal Geographical Society. Mr. Reeves, 
as Map Curator and Instructor in Surveying 
to the Society, encountered during his time 
of office such figures as Livingstone, Gordon, 

Doughty of Arabia, Gertrude Bell, Selous, 

Scott, Shackleton, and Colonel Fawcett. 

But perhaps the most interesting as it is the 

least personal aspect of the book is the 

manner in which the gradual discovery and 
demarcation of unopened lands is described 

—sometimes by official report, sometimes 

by the conversation of the discoverer, or by 

hearsay. 


BECKONING HORIZON. By Wepcwoop 
BeNnN and MarcareT BENN. Cassell. 
12s. 6d. 

This record of an inquisitive journey 

through America, the Pacific, Japan, China, 

Manchukuo and Russia supplements rather 

pedestrian presentation with sound observ- 

ation. There is no especial originality in the 
views or mentality expressed, but the pages 
on national and international feeling in the 
two principal Eastern countries and the 

Soviet Union are informative, and those on 

Japanese Manchuria especially break rela- 

tively fresh ground. Also the chapters on 

religion in Russia show unusual and com- 
mendable balance. 
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cynical debauchee. Professor Pinto has set out to introduce him as 
a serious poet and thinker. He quotes many of his poems and 
letters in full, giving the book the character of an anthology as well 
as that of a biography and critical essay. 8s 6d. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


During July, which is the month of the 
Ballet in London, Messrs. Gollancz will 
publish Diaghileff, by Arnold Haskell and 
Walter Nouvel. Mr. Haskell’s long and 
intimate connection with the ballet, shown 
last year in Balletomania, has given him 
unusual opportunities of collecting material 
for a biography of the moving spirit of its 
history. 

Mr. Martin Cooper, musical critic of 
Tue Lonpon Mercury, has written a 
biography of Gluck, to be published shortly 
by Messrs. Chatto and Windus. This is the 
first biography of this composer to appear in 
England—it is to be hoped that it will 
encourage more frequent production here 
of all his works. 

Of more specialized musical interest will 
be Sibelius: The Symphonies, by Cecil 
Gray, in The Musical Pilgrim series pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press. It is a 
close study of the seven symphonies which 
are the nucleus of Sibelius’ work. 

The publication by Messrs. Jarrolds of 
Joseph Conrad and His Circle, by Mrs. 
Conrad, which was announced in our May 
number, has been postponed to July 18th. 

Mr. William Empson will follow his recent 
volume of poems with a treatise on poetry, 
Some Versions of Pastoral, also from Messrs. 
Chatto and Windus. He defines Pastoral 
literature, traces it through the history of 
English literature, and finally contrasts it 
with and proves it to be the foundation of 
Proletarian Literature. 

An important work on modern German 
architecture, The New Architecture and the 
Bauhaus, by Professor Walter Gropius, will 
be issued by Messrs. Faber and Faber on 
July 11th, in a translation from the German 
by P. Morton Shand. 

The problem of Divorce is raised again 
by E. S. P. Haynes and Derek Walker Smith, 
Divorce and tts Problems (Methuen). The 
authors are legal experts in the subject and 
their treatment should be authoritative. 

Studies of Germany, Italy and the 
Far East are to appear during the month. 
Germany’s Foreign Indebtedness by C. R. S. 
Harris, Fellow of All Souls and an expert in 
Finance, has been compiled with the help 
of the Information Dept. of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. It 
will be published by the Oxford University 


Press. Mussolini’s Italy, by Dr. Herman 
Finer (Gollancz) is a History of Post-war 
Italy. The author is Reader in Public Admin- 
istration in the University of London. 
Messrs. Gollancz also announce The Prob- 
lem of the Far East, by Sobei Mogi, a 
Japanese who studied at the London School 
of Economics and is a well-known figure in 
the Japanese Labour movement. Finally 
Europe’s Crisis, another book by André 
Siegfried, translated by Doris Hemming, is 
announced by Messrs. Jonathan Cape for 
July 15th. 

Mr. Spencer Leeson, Headmaster of 
Winchester, preserves the idealist tradition 
in Education by editing, for the use of 
teachers and students in training colleges, 
R. L. Nettleship’s essay, The Theory of Edu- 
cation in Plato’s Republic. It will be published 
by the Oxford University Press. 


Mr. A. G. Street’s To be a Farmer’s Boy is 
announced by Messrs. Faber and Faber 
for July 18th. It is a book of practical advice 
to boys who wish to become farmers. Mr. 
Street has the rare gift of becoming increas- 
ingly readable in proportion as his subject 
becomes technical. 

In Scottish Fourney (Gollancz) the com- 
panion volume to J. B. Priestley’s English 
Journey, Mr. Edwin Muir describes the 
state of Scotland to-day from the point of 
view both of the traveller and of the inhabit- 
ant. 

Miss Phyllis Bentley’s book of short 
stories, The Whole of the Story (Gollancz) 
announced last month, has been postponed, 
and will not now appear until October. 
Other fiction includes a new novel by Hugh 
Walpole from Messrs. Macmillan on August 
22nd, The Inquisitors. Thomas Wolfe, author 
of Look Homeward Angel, is publishing Of 
Time and The River, with Messrs. Heine- 
mann, who are also bringing out White Ladies, 
by Francis Brett Young, and a new war book, 
Heaven High Hell Deep, by Norman Archi- 
bald. Messrs. Methuen announce a new 
American novel, Not in a Day or Seven, by 
George Albee, for July rith. 

The two-and-sixpenny edition of Miss 
Dorothy L. Sayers’ detective stories pub- 
lished by Messrs. Gollancz, will now be 


completed by the addition of five early 
books. 
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BRITISH ‘‘HERITAGE ’’ SERIES 
THREE NOTABLE ADDITIONS JUST READY. 


THE COUNTRYMAN’S 
ENGLAND 


By DOROTHY HARTLEY 

With a Foreword by A. G. StreEtT. Containing 128 pages of 
Text, and 128 superb Photographic Illustrations of the English 
Country, its Life, Work, and Industries. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 
Price, 7/6 net (postage 6d.). 

Here is a book about the English countryside of a new sort. 
To her unique knowledge of traditional country usage Miss 
Hartley adds a real gift of observation in present-day matters, 
and a cheerful zest for country life and country folk that is 
expressed very delightfully in her writing. 


THE HEART OF ENGLAND 


By IVOR BROWN 

With a foreword by J. B. PRIESTLEY. Containing 128 
pages of Text and 128 superb Photographic Illustrations. With 
a Colour Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net 
(postage 6d.). 

This is a vital and absorbing book that cannot fail to make an 
appeal to anyone interested in the survival of tradition and the 
progress of ideas, and presents, we believe, as true a picture as 
has yet been painted of the England of to-day. 


THE SPIRIT OF LONDON 


By PAUL COHEN-PORTHEIM 
Containing 128 pages of Text and 144 superb Photographic 
Illustrations of London scenes and London life. With a Colour 
Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. Cloth, Price 7s. 6d. net (postage 6d.). 
This book is an enthralling interpretation of London that cons 
veys its very atmosphere and spirit. 


FORMER VOLUMES IN THE SERIES 


Each containing 128 pages of Text and 130 superb Photographic 

Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. net each (postage 6d. extra), 

THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. P 
By Harry Batsrorp and CHARLES Fry. With Introduction 
by Hugh Walpole. 

THE PARISH CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. _ 

By The Rev. J.C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. With a Foreword by 
The Very Rev. W.R. INGE, K.C.V.O., D.D. 

ENGLISH VILLAGES AND HAMLETS . 

By Humpurey Paxincron. With Introduction by E. V. 
Knox (‘‘ Evoe ”’). 

THE OLD INNS OF ENGLAND , ; : 
By A. E. Ricuarpson. With Introduction by Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, R.A. 

THE FACE OF SCOTLAND . 

By Harry Batsrorp and CHARLES Fry. With Introduction 
by Jobn Buchan, C.H. 


THE HEART OF SCOTLAND / es 
By Gzorcz Brake. With Introduction by Eric Linklater. 


BATSFORDS’ PILGRIM’S LIBRARY 


The first volume of a new popular 5s. edition. 


THE BEAUTY OF BRITAIN 
A Pictorial Survey of the English Countryside. Introduced by 
J.B. PriesttEy. With Contributions by A. G. Street, George 
Blake, Edmund Vale, J. S. Fletcher, Clive Rouse and others. 
256 pages, illustrated by 130 wonderfully attractive new photo- 
graphs and Colour Frontispiece. 
Crown 8v0o. Cloth. Price 5/- net. 


On sale at all good Bookshops everywhere or from the Publishers. 


B.T. BATSFORD Ltd., 


15, N. AUDLEY St., LONDON, W.1 
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